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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


JUNE, 1947 


WORLD RECOVERY AFTER WAR—A THEORETICAL 
ANALYSIS ? 


I 


1. I PROPOSE in this paner to try to construct a theoretical 
framework which may help us in our thinking about the condition 
of the world at the present time. This may seem an odd thing 
to do, but in fact it is the kind of thing economists always have to 
do, either in their private thoughts or in face of the world, in order 
to make up their minds what they think ought to be done, what 
policies ought to be supported and which rejected. Ricardo’s 
Principles is a piece of model building of this sort in face of the 
Corn Law crisis in England; Keynes’s General Theory a piece of 
model-building in face of the Great Depression. Keynes did in 
fact give us another model even more exactly parallel to the kind 
of thing I want to attempt in this paper—the theory of a war 
economy which he used as a foundation for his ‘‘ How to pay for 
the War.” I cannot indeed hope in this paper to get as far as 
Keynes could be relied upon to do; I shall try to diagnose, but I 
shall not venture far into the field of prescription. Perhaps I 
shall tempt you to do some prescribing on the basis of my 
diagnoses; or perhaps the diagnoses themselves will give you 
enough to discuss. 

2. There are several ways in which the present economic 
problem is especially refractory to the kind of analysis I want to 
give it—reasons which I will mention at the start, so as to show 
you that I am not unaware of the inevitable shortcomings of my 
treatment. These difficulties become especially apparent when 
the present problem is contrasted with the war mobilisation 
problem with which Keynes was concerned in 1939-40. That was 
a national problem; this is fundamentally international, for what 
we have to do now is to recreate the international economy, and 
the processes of doing that cannot be understood on national lines. 
Yet to-day it is particularly difficult to think internationally, 


1 An address prepared for delivery to the Economic Society of Copenhagen, 
March 1947. I have added a few explanatory notes. 
No. 226—VvoL. LvII. M 
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not only because of the ordinary political and psychological 
reasons, but because of another reason which specially concerns 
the economist. On the national level it is fairly easy for the 
economist to think realistically, because he has excellent statistical 
material against which to check up his ideas. On the international 
level it is always more difficult, and at present it is peculiarly 
difficult, because of the abnormal lack of international statistics. 
One’s thinking is therefore bound to be more abstract than one 
would desire. 

3. Once again, in 1939-40 one was proceeding from a relatively 
free market economy, whose principles of action were fairly well 
understood. Economic incentives were then fairly well usable, 
even if one preferred not to use them. The normal stimuli were 
always just round the corner. To-day the whole world is caught 
up in a maze of more or less effective regulations; to predict the 
consequences of any step is therefore abnormally difficult. It 
may well be maintained that to make any sort of an economic 
model of a world in this situation is an absurdity. Doubtless 
there is much in this; but it may nevertheless be claimed that 
this difficulty is to some extent offset by the other one. The 
world as a whole is likely to work in a way which is more predict- 
able economically than any one country may do. This is partly 
because a relatively free market economy has already been restored 
in some important countries, notably the United States; and 
partly because the world is still a world of separate national units, 
who are likely to pursue self-interest in their dealings with one 
another, whatever the principles on which affairs are conducted 
within the national frontiers. 

4, With these qualifications and warnings duly set out, I will 
proceed to construct my model. It will be obvious that it owes a 
great deal to Keynes—as anything written by an English economist 
on matters of this sort is bound to do—but in developing it I 
shall have to emphasise some points of theory which Keynes did 
not emphasise, maybe because they were not relevant to the 
conditions he hadin view. But it seems to me that they decidedly 
are relevant now; and perhaps they ought always to have had 
more attention than Keynes gave them, if the General Theory was 
to have the generality it claimed. 

5. When the problem of reconstruction is reduced into terms 
of the basic categories of economic theory, it seems to come out as 
follows. During the war a large proportion of the productive 
resources of the world were withdrawn from what we may call the 
“normal productive process ”’—production with the aim of 
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satisfying the present or future wants of individual consumers— 
and were used for the special purposes of war. During the war, 
it was proper to reckon that war use as an economic use, to con- 
sider waging war as a part of the process of production, and to 
reckon the national product of a particular nation as including 
its war output as well as its output of ‘‘ peace-time ”’ goods and 
services. But as soon as war is over—at least as soon as it is 
really over—that ceases to be correct. It becomes far more 
useful and far more ‘conducive to clear thinking, if we cease to 
regard “ war output” or what remains of it as production. It 
is no longer an end of the productive process; it is a mere cost, 
like the expenditure of a business on fire extinguishers. It might 
be a good thing if we marked the change by shaping our definitions 
of national income accordingly. 

6. What is the state of the “ normal productive process ”’ at 
the moment when it again becomes the productive process, so 
that it can again take the centre of the stage? After a prolonged 
war, it will be a very sorry one. Its capital equipment will have 
suffered from war destruction, both directly and because it will 
have been raided for war purposes; even more important, maybe, 
is the fact that for years it has been starved of labour so that it 
has gradually run down. For years consumption has run ahead 
of production, in the relevant sense; and after prolonged con- 
sumption of capital we must expect not only that its current 
productivity will be low, but that to start it up again in full 
production will be no easy matter. 

7. The one thing that does happen, when hostilities cease, is 
that the labour which had been withdrawn, now becomes again 
available. Thus the typical situation, at the beginning of a 
period of post-war reconstruction, is that a labour supply, itself 
not much below normal, is being applied to a capital supply much 
below normal. Static analysis would suggest to us that in these 
conditions both the average and the marginal product of labour 
would be abnormally low. Doubtless there is much truth in this 
view, as we see by all the current outcry about low productivity ; 
but this is not a case in which static analysis is sufficient—we are 
dealing with a situation which is the reverse of static. In the 
short period labour co-operates with capital, and a shortage of 
capital diminishes the productivity of labour; in the longer pericd, 
on the other hand, labour produces capital goods, and the shortage 
of capital equipment means that there is an abnormal amount of 
opportunity for labour to produce things which will be highly 
useful in the long run; it is the short-run productivity of labour 
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which is so low, the long-run marginal productivity is abnormally 
high. 

8. Let us try to put this position into schematic form. In the 
diagram below we measure time horizontally, beginning at a point 
a little earlier than the cessation of hostilities. The lower line 
measures amount of labour available for the ‘“‘ normal productive 
process.”” It begins at a low level while the war is still on, then 
rises sharply during AB, the phase of demobilisation, and finally 
settles down to its higher “‘ normal level.’’ The higher line repre- 
sents the output of consumption goods, as we may expect it to 
develop if the process of reconstruction is carried through 
efficiently. It is initially at a low level, corresponding to the low 
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supply of labour during the war. It may be constant at that 
low level, or may actually be falling; it will almost certainly 
have been falling at some stage during the war, and the fall 
may be continuing during the last stages of hostilities.1 This 
then, is the course of the upper curve during the phase OA, and 
we must expect the same trend to continue after the point A is 
reached, for the additional supplies of labour cannot produce a 
significant addition to the supply of consumption goods at once; 

1 It is, of course, true that during the late war some of the belligerents, 
notably the United States, showed at least an apparent increase in real consump- 
tion. It should, however, be remembered that the usual index-numbers have a 
persistent tendency to exaggerate real consumption in times of shortages. We 
are becoming familiar with this phenomenon in Britain, and it is at least equally 


important in America. That there has been a fall in consumption, for the 
belligerents as a whole, will not I think be questioned. 
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it will take time before they can make themselves felt. It is only 
at a point C, which may be before or after B, according as the 
demobilisation is slow or rapid, that the additional supplies of 
labour will change the trend of the output curve. From this 
point C onwards the output curve will turn upwards, gradually 
at first, but later perhaps with increasing momentum. Finally, 
perhaps, when the process of reconstruction is complete, it will 
merge into a normal upward trend, corresponding to normal 
economic progress and capital accumulation. 

9. Let us now consider in more detail the economic situation 
at an early stage of this process—to fix the ideas, let us say at 
point B. At this stage the output of consumption goods is still 
mainly determined by the low input of labour during the war; 
the present high input of labour is contributing (perhaps very 
powerfully contributing) to a future high output, but it can do 
little for present output. In Keynesian language, we may say that 
it is technically necessary to employ the increased labour force, 
now available, in making investment goods rather than con- 
sumption goods. Thus in spite of the fact that the labour force, 
previously used for war purposes, has been returned to the 
“ normal productive process ”’ it does not as yet produce additional 
consumption goods. Thus in terms of incomes and prices, the 
war situation still persists ; consumption still has to be kept down 
to an abnormally low proportion of income, if inflation is not to 
develop. 

10. There are, of course, several ways in which the necessary 
restriction of consumption spending can be brought about. In 
the first place, the direct war-time restrictions on consumption 
can be maintained ; people can be obliged to save a large pro- 
portion of their incomes from sheer inability to find anything on 
which they are allowed to spend their money. In the second place, 
consumption may be restricted by the pressure of taxation, the 
war-time taxes being maintained, not to finance war expenditure, 
but to finance this abnormal reconstruction investment. Even 
if the investment is itself carried out by private entrepreneurs, the 
taxation method can still be used; for if the taxes provide a 
budget surplus, used to repay a part of the war debt, the Govern- 
ment does in fact put the corresponding part of the funds it 
collects at the disposal of entrepreneurs. Finally (or in the third 
place), it is possible that the requisite saving may be induced by a 
rise in the prices of consumption goods relatively to the wage- 
level. For the abnormal profits so induced are very likely to be 
saved—even if only in the form of re-investment—so that the 
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requisite proportion of saving to income can be induced in this 
way. But of course it will often happen that this simple use of the 
price-mechanism will unsettle the wage-level, so that the use of 
this method becomes an incident in an inflationary process, and in 
no way a cure. 

11. Among these various techniques which may be used to 
maintain monetary stability (or lessen instability) during the 
early stages of reconstruction I have not listed the rate of interest ; 
and I have done this deliberately, because I do not believe that 
for the problem we are at present discussing it can be of any help. 
It is extremely difficult to believe that when consumption has to 
be kept at a level which is much below what people feel they can 
afford with the incomes they are earning, and which is also much 
below the level to which they were accustomed in the past, and to 
which they feel themselves to be entitled, that in these conditions 
they can possibly be persuaded to save adequately by a financial 
inducement of any reasonable size. It is true that a high rate of 
interest would check investment, but in the conditions postulated, 
this is an extremely bad way of maintaining monetary stability. 
Suppose, for instance, that at prices which are low enough not to 
set off a wage-price spiral, the value of the consumption goods 
which can be produced is only 70% of the social income at full 
employment, while the proportion of their incomes which people 
are prepared to save, at the greatest possible interest inducement, 
is only 15%. It would then be possible to maintain equilibrium 
between saving and investment by using the rate of interest to 
cut down investment; but the results of doing so would be very 
serious. For the social income would have to be cut so that 
consumption came to 85% of it; now if 70% of full employment 
income is 85% of actual income, actual income must be about 82% 
of full employment income, ‘and therefore investment must be 
cut down from 30% of full employment income to about 12%, 
the remaining 18% being lost in unemployment. Not only would 
a serious unemployment problem be likely to result from such a 
policy as this, but the whole process of recovery would be by so 
much slowed up. 


1 The effects on the Keynesian system of introducing the assumptions (1) 
that the supply of consumption goods, in terms of wage-units, is inelastic; (2) 
that the level of money wages does not depend only on employment, but also on 
the prices of consumption goods—both of which assumptions seem to be appro- 
priate to post-war conditions—are very far-reaching. If the prices of consumption 
goods cannot rise beyond a certain point in relation to wages without setting off 
@ wage-price spiral, this implies that the price-level of consumption goods, measured 
in terms of wage-units, cannot rise above a determinate maximum. It then 
follows, if the supply of consumption goods is inelastic, that the value of consump- 
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12. This is no doubt the consideration which has been present 
in the minds of those economists who have urged the maintenance 
of a cheap money policy even in potentially inflationary conditions ; 
and it would be impossible to deny that it is a very weighty con- 
sideration indeed. But there is another aspect of the matter 
which has received far too little-attention, and which tells in the 
other direction. This neglect is not surprising, because it corre- 
sponds to one of the most serious gaps in Keynes’s General Theory ; 
in consequence people who think in terms of that theory just do 
not have it brought to their attention. Other economists, such 
as Mr. Hawtrey and Professor Hayek, have taken the point into 
account; for myself I am not convinced that it is of much im- 
portance for the under-employed economy which Keynes was 
studying, but in conditions of full employment and shortage, 
such as those we are now living in, the case seems to be quite 
different. 

13. Let us go back to our diagram. At position B, as we have 
been saying, current consumption cannot be increased very much 
by employing extra labour in the production of consumption 
goods; the additional labour now available must be used for what, 
from the point of view of the current period, is investment. But 
having decided that it must be used for investment, we have not 
made the only decision which needs to be made about its use; 
there is still the question of the sort of investment for which it is 
to be used. And there is one question of this character which is 
directly relevant even to the elementary matters which were all we 
could represent in our diagram. The labour which is being used for 
investment can be used for investment of longer or shorter period, 
that is to say, the additional consumption goods, whose production 
is made possible by the new input of labour, may come in early or 
come in late. And surely it is a matter of tremendous importance 





tion, in terms of wage-units, cannot pass a determinate maximum. The value of 
the social income in terms of wage-units, which governs the level of employment, 
then depends on the multiplier in the opposite way to Keynes’s. The larger the 
proportion of income which is saved (in the sense of not spent on consumption), 
the larger will be the size of the social income corresponding to this fixed maximum 
level of consumption, and the larger in consequence will be the maximum level of 
employment. 

It is true that this maximum potential volume of employment may fail to 
be actual, since investment may be restricted below the level at which consumption 
spending would reach its maximum in terms of wage units. And it is also true 
that as recovery progresses, the consumption maximum will increase; so that 
after a certain stage in recovery the maximum level of employment, based on 
these considerations, will pass the available labour supply, even if saving is not 
deliberately stimulated; and when that happens, we are back in a Keynesian 
world. 
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which way this decision is made. Of course it is bound to be 
made with an eye on all sorts of technical rigidities which cramp 
the choice very seriously; some things which are badly wanted 
cannot be produced except after an exceptionally long time; the 
possibilities of “ hurrying-up”’ are therefore distinctly limited. 
But it can hardly be denied that some such possibilities do exist, 
and that it is a matter of first-rate importance that any such 
opportunities should be taken. 

14. This for two reasons in particular. On the one hand, the 
period before the output curve turns decidedly upward is in any 
case a period of strain, with inflationary tendencies which can 
only be suppressed, if at all, with difficulty. The longer this 
strain persists the harder will it be to maintain control of the 
explosive forces. On the other hand, even if we are not concerned 
with a case in which the output curve, in its initial phase, is actually 
trending downward, some important constituents are likely to be 
trending downward, so that there is a danger of breakdown 
(through adverse effects of the level of consumption on the 
efficiency of labour, if for no other cause) until the relieving force 
comes into action to reverse the trend. A policy which concen- 
trates investment on long-period investment thus tends to prolong 
the strain in what may be a very dangerous way. It may be 
compared to a military policy which, if adopted by the Allies in 
1942, would have concentrated resources on preparation for the 
invasion of Normandy, and left Rommel in Africa to look after 
himself. Yet in view of the “ greater productivity of more round- 
about methods ” as Bohm-Bawerk called it, such concentration 
on long-period investment will be very tempting. If more time 
is taken, it is possible to do a better job. New buildings are so 
much more attractive than patched-up old buildings; labour 
employed in making new fixed-capital goods is ultimately so much 
more productive than labour used for infusing working capital 
into old processes. The trouble is, however, that these more 
attractive forms of investment take so much longer to yield final 
output. 

15. It is in this direction, then, that the rate of interest does 
seem to have a real function in the regulation of the reconstruction 
process. In so far as a high rate of interest diminishes the total 
volume of investment below that which is attainable with available 
resources, it does harm; but in so far as it diverts labour from 
longer to shorter processes, from processes which will take a long 
time to produce final output to processes which will yield con- 
sumption goods more quickly, it may ease the difficulties of 
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transition very considerably. The ideal economic system for 
the conditions we are studying thus appears to be one in which 
the volume of saving is controlled otherwise than through the rate 
of interest—by direct controls on consumption, or through budget 
surpluses—but in which the rate of interest is left some part to 
play in the allocation of the funds devoted to investment, assuming 
(that is) that the demand for labour for investment purposes 
exceeds the supply, as will probably be the case in the conditions 
we are examining.! 

16. The task of monetary control in these conditions is bound 
to be a very difficult one. The contractionary pressure must 
not be so great as to endanger the maintenance of a high level 
of employment, but at the same time some pressure must be 
exercised. In practice, a mere change of policy in the direction 
of dearer money may involve so great a shock as to endanger the 
maintenance of employment. We seem to be between the Devil 
and the Deep Sea. 


1 The effect of a rise in the rate of interest is (1) to diminish the total invest- 
ment demand for labour; (2) to transfer labour and other resources from longer 
to shorter processes. This comes about in the following way. The demand curve 
for far future output (F’) is moved to the left so that the demand for labour and 
other resources to be used in the production of F is thereby reduced. On the 
other hand, the demand for near future output (N) is affected to a negligible 
extent. The primary effect on the demand for labour (assuming the supply price 
of labour to be fixed) is thus that less labour is demanded for the production of F 
and no more labour for the production of N. In the case of other resources, 
however, the corresponding reduction in demand for them from F production 
may be expected to cause them to be transferred to N production—either because 
their prices are more flexible or because the reduction in demand from F allows 
more of them to be allocated to N. As a result of this transference, the demand 
for labour in N production may be expected to undergo some expansion—though 
not enough to offset the initial decline in demand from F. 

If the economy would be in a state of over-employment at the lower rate 
of interest, then both the transference of resources and the reduction in the 
demand for labour may be desirable. If the economy is not over-employed 
at the lower rate of interest, the transference of resources may still be desirable, 
even though the decline in the demand for labour would be prima facie undesirable. 
It is, however, not obvious that a condition of immediate full employment is an 
ecenomically sensible objective in the conditions which we are studying. It will 
be remembered that in the early stages of mobilisation for war it was accepted 
that it would have been foolish for the armed forces and the munition industries 
to absorb at once labour Which they were not yet in a position to use. One 
cannot help suspecting that the same thing is true of the “‘ normal ”’ peace-time 
industries when their turn comes for re-expansion. The point is less important 
than it was in the case of the war industries, since the peace-time industries do not 
have to expand their output to the same relative extent; nevertheless it has 
some weight. Of course, those who are unemployed for this cause have a claim 
to their share of the output of consumption goods; but it is not equally clear that 
they have a claim to a share in the use of scarce materials and plant, if they would 
use these capital goods for , urposes which are less essential and less urgent than 
the purposes for which these goods might otherwise have been used. 
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17. It is therefore important to notice that there is another 
possible way by which the necessary “ hurrying-up”’ can be 
induced without using the interest weapon. If people can be 
brought to expect a future fall in prices this will have the same 
effect as a rise in interest rates, since it will make longer processes 
of production appear less profitable than shorter processes. This 
then is a further argument in favour of maintaining equilibrium 
by high prices of consumption goods, if this method can be used 
without setting off a wage-price spiral. If wages can be held 
steady, and confidence in their steadiness can be maintained, it 
will be obvious that as productivity improves, prices must fall. 
And this expectation will check excessive investment in the 
longer processes. If, however, people are given ground to expect 
that improvements in productivity will result in higher wages 
rather than lower prices, the case for control by the rate of interest 
is by so much reinforced. 


II 


18. I now proceed to the second part of my paper. So far I 
have been discussing the problem of reconstruction as if one were 
dealing with a closed economy—very much as if the war had ended 
with the creation of a world state, and we were discussing what 
would be the right economic policy for such a state to adopt. 
Actually we are dealing with an international system, com- 
prising many governments and many states, whose national 
economies have been damaged to many different degrees. In 
order to make our model useful, we ought to re-think it in terms 
of these national economies. How far can that be done ? 

19. When our diagram of the productive process is applied 
to a single country, which is not a closed economy, it requires 
to be modified to take account of imports and exports. But it 
is not sufficient to take all imports together, and all exports 
together, as if they were single categories (in the way that con- 
sumption goods are a single category for our purposes). It is 
necessary to classify internationally traded goods according as 
they are consumption goods or investment goods. Further, in 
view of our distinction between short and long processes, it seems 
likely that investment goods will need to be further subdivided. 
We shall need to distinguish those investment goods which need 
longer processes in order to be turned into consumption goods 
from those which need shorter processes—Slow Investment goods 
and Quick Investment goods, we may call them. Since the 
distinction between shorter and longer processes is closely related 
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to the distinction between working capital and fixed capital, we 
shall not go far wrong if we think of the typical Quick Investment 
goods as raw materials, and the typical Slow Investment goods as 
machines. But it will be evident that this identification must not 
be pressed too far. 

20. One of the principal differences which we have to take 
into account when we turn to consider the open national economy 
instead of the closed world economy, is that the relative inelasticity 
of the supply of consumption goods in the early stages of recovery 
(a point which has been fundamental to our argument up to the 
present) no longer hoids. It is possible for a particular country 
to ease its position in this respect by importing consumption 
goods—though since they must be imported from some other 
country, and the inelasticity of supply still holds for the world 
economy, the position of the importing country can only be eased 
in this way by making that of the exporting country more difficult. 

21. The export of consumption goods from a country which is 
still at an early stage of recovery simply reduces the supply 
available on the home market and therefore aggravates the 
inflationary pressure which we have been analysing. Import, 
on the other hand, diminishes the inflationary pressure. To 
revert to the numerical example I used earlier : suppose that the 
home supply of consumption goods, sold at prices low enough to 
prevent a wage-price spiral, is 70% of full employment earnings, 
while people are only prepared to save 15% of their incomes 
without special restrictions. In this case the importation of 
consumption goods will narrow the gap; if it were possible to 
import an amount which (valued at the same price-level) would 
reach 15% of full employment earnings, then the gap would be 
closed and special restrictions on consumption would no longer be 
necessary. 

22. The export and import of investment goods has no such 
necessary effect on the immediate situation, so far as the in- 
flationary danger is concerned. It is true that an ultra-cheap 
money policy may have the result of making investment expendi- 
ture contribute actively to the inflationary pressure, but one 
would guess that this is a less serious danger than the one we are 
considering. If it were to happen, then it would be true that 
exports of investment goods would be inflationary, imports 
deflationary—just as with consumption goods. It seems to me, 
however, that we should pay more attention to the effect of the 
export and import of investment goods on the rate at which the 
output of consumption goods can be expected to return to a 
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normal level. And here the distinction between Quick and Slow 
Investment goods is of fundamental importance. Export of 
Quick Investment goods has a quick effect in delaying the 
expansion of the output of consumption goods; thus if it takes 
place from a country which is still in serious difficulties, it prolongs 
the period of intense strain. On the other hand, the import of 
Quick Investment goods reduces the length of time for which 
intense strain may be expected to continue—it is a source of relief 
only one degree less immediate than the import of consumption 
goods. Exports and imports of Slow Investment goods are, 
from the point of view of the immediate situation, matters of 
altogether less importance. 

23. International trade is in principle a two-way affair; 
exports and imports must balance. We know that in the short 
run such a balance is not necessary, because of borrowing and 
lending. But from our present point of view there is a possible 
lack of symmetry which goes even deeper than that. We should 
all recognise that if America supplies consumption goods to 
Britain on loan, demanding no immediate payment, that eases the 
inflationary pressure in England, but adds to the pressure in the 
United States. It is my present contention that something of the 
same sort occurs when Britain imports consumption goods, and 
pays for them by slow investment goods. In both cases she is 
absorbing scarce goods of present utility and paying for them 
with what is wholly, or at least in part, a draft on the future. 

24. It will be evident from this analysis that there are two 
sorts of countries which are likely to be relatively well placed in a 
* period of strain such as we are discussing. They are (1) countries 
which have been relatively little damaged by the war, (2) countries 
which normally export the more necessary consumption goods- 
A country which still retains some capacity for exporting consump- 
tion goods can always prevent its internal situation from becoming 
too explosive by restricting exports; if it has to import less invest- 
ment goods in consequence, this merely retards its full recovery 
without involving a danger of breakdown. But a country which 
normally exports investment goods (especially if they are slow 
investment goods) is much more at the mercy of other countries, 
unless it has sufficient internationally acceptable monetary 
reserves to be able to run a deficit on its current trade. 

25. You will not expect me, at the end of this paper, to go 
round the world, using my very imperfect knowledge of present 
economic conditions to try to fill the “‘ economic boxes ”’ I have 
been constructing : guessing what is the position of this or that 
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country at the moment with respect to my diagram. I think it 
will be more useful if I conclude with some suggestions as to the 
bearing of my analysis on one fundamental question—what is the 
significance of post-war trade crises? Are we to expect a crisis 
and depression, such as has usually occurred after previous wars, 
in the conditions of to-day? You will not expect me to be so bold 
as to say a definite yes or no to this last question; all I shall 
presume to do will be to suggest some relevant considerations. 

26. I think that we are now in a position to understand quite 
clearly why it is that after previous wars a cycle of crisis and 
depression has often supervened, even at a fairly early stage of 
recovery. If interest rates are kept low—not necessarily low in 
absolute terms, but low enough to maintain fairly full employment 
—then, as we have seen, there will be a shortage of consumption 
goods, and we must expect that (in the absence of special measures 
to restrict consumer spending) an inflationary situation will 
develop. Even in 1919-20, governments were fairly helpless in . 
the face of such an inflationary situation; the only way in which 
they could meet it was by a restriction of credit. And, as we have 
seen, it was to be expected that such a restriction of credit would 
lead to very severe unemployment; but on the other side it would 
hurry up the real process of recovery, by ensuring that those peopie 
who remained employed turned their energies in the direction of 
producing the things most urgently needed. The result of a 
restrictive policy may therefore in the end have been to accelerate 
recovery. Theslump which ensued upon restriction was definitely 
not of the type which threatens to have “‘no bottom.’ The 
people thrown out of work were due to be re-employed after a 
certain lapse of time ; and when they were re-employed they would 
be re-employed much more productively than during the first 
hectic boom. 

27. Although the policy of 1920 thus appears to have been 
more justifiable in the conditions of 1920 thar it is usually admitted 
to have been, it does not of course follow that a similar policy 
would be justifiable to-day. The present position (perhaps merely 
because we are nearer to it) appears to be distinctly more complex. 
In some European countries (particularly my own) there would 
appear to be a case for similar restriction; though with the present 
control apparatus (itself getting a little soiled through long wear, 
but remaining fairly effective) it would not be necessary to restrict 
so violently as in 1920 in order to attain the beneficial results. 
In spite of these advantages, I cannot think that we in Britain 
are likely to adopt such a policy. If we continue on our 
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present lines, we are likely to have a very slow recovery, which 
will be much dependent on conditions in other countries; if 
external conditions turn unfavourable, we shall be lucky if we make 
any progress at all. 

28. In the United States, there appears to be a situation of 
greater theoretical interest, about which it is harder to prophesy, 
but on the course of which almost all else depends. The relaxation 
of controls in the United States means that it is possible for that 
country to go the way she went in 1920; but though possible, this 
does not seem at all likely. The evidence suggests that America 
is well ahead in the process of recovery so that any further rise in 
prices which may occur ought not to be very serious. If 
America really is round the corner, then I see no reason why she 
should not continue with a fairly orderly expansion, which may 
last a long time before she encounters a glutted market. The 
consequences for Europe of a development of this kind would be 
on the whole favourable; America might be expected to continue 
as a lender, to a sufficient extent to prevent extreme crisis in 
Europe, even if Europe’s own efforts at recovery remain for long 
relatively ineffective. If, on the other hand, renewed inflationary 
tendencies appear in the United States (if her consumers are 
unwilling to wait for the increased supplies of consumption goods 
which are undoubtedly on the way), then I should judge that 
America would be more likely to seek relief by restricting her 
exports (restricting lending in order to restrict exports) than by 
credit restriction. If this were to occur, it would be a bad look-out 
for Europe. 

29. In any case, European countries would be wise to do what 
they can to accelerate their own and each other’s recovery. 
There are other instruments of economic policy which can attain 
the same objective as a rise in interest rates; and some of these 
may well be less destructive instruments. But we should not 
forget that in these days of scarcity time is short; and the rate of 


interest is the price of time. 
J. R. Hicks 


Nuffield College, 
Oxford. 








DOLLAR SCARCITY: SOME REMARKS INSPIRED BY 
LORD KEYNES’ LAST ARTICLE 


In an article in the June 1946 number of the Economic 
JOURNAL,! Lord Keynes expressed doubts concerning a continued 
shortage of dollars, and emphasised the following points: (1) the 
United States was no longer a creditor nation; (2) wage inflation 
was advancing rapidly in the United States; and (3) large supplies 
of gold or liquid assets convertible into gold or dollars were 
available outside the United States—all of these were held to be 
factors tending to end the dollar scarcity. In this article I 
examine the reasons for dollar scarcity, and examine further the 
price and cost structure of the United States, and the United 
Kingdom in particular.? 


I 


In recent years American economists have stressed the apparent 
scarcity of dollars on exchange markets as an argument in support 
of a generous lending programme to foreign countries, and liberal 
trade policies in this country. Their position has been that so 
long as the dollar scarcity persists international equilibrium will 
not be achieved; and without an approach to equilibrium 
economic warfare becomes more intense. 

By a “ dollar scarcity ’’ I mean an excess of dollars used over 
dollars supplied, the difference being made up by borrowing on 
short-term account from the United States and shipping gold to 
the United States. By lending on long-term account the United 
States of course made dollars much less scarce in the twenties than 
they would otherwise have been; and by importing capital in the 
thirties the scarcity was aggravated. During the War the U.S. 
Government treated the problem of scarcity through public loans. 

“Dollar scarcity ” is not exactly a respectable term among 
economists. Yet the term well dramatises a persistent dis- 
equilibrium in the balance of payments of the United States 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world over a generation. It will be noted 
below that over the years 1919-39 the supply of dollars used over 
the supply offered was no less than $10 billion. (Balance of all 


1 “The Balance of Payments of the United States,’’ pp. 172-87. 
® My colleague, Professor Gottfried Haberler, kindly criticised this paper. 
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current transactions minus net outward movement of long term 
capital movements.) 


Items in the Balance of Payments of the United States, 
1919-39, Inclusive 











Millions of dollars. Billions of 
dollars. 
Plus. Minus. Net. 
Balance of merchandise trade 19,270 — +19-3 
Balance all current transactions (includes 
merchandise trade) . 14,858 405 +14-5 
Balance all other current transactions (ex- 
cludes merchandise trade) x . 316 5,113 — 48 
Gold movements, net . 1,091 11,904 —10-8 
Balance on long-term capital movements 2,554 7,124 — 461 
Balance on short-term capital movements 5,018 2,472 + 2-53 
Balance all capital transactions . ‘ 5,953 7,977 — 2-0 
Unexplained items 3,357 4,973 — 16 
Excess of dollars used over dollars 
supplied . > ° . ‘ . 10,644 761 + 9-9 














Source. Calculated from Department of Commerce: The United States in 
the World Economy, 1943, Tables I and II. 


Over this period of twenty-one years the excess of exports was 
no less than $19 billion. It should be stressed that capital move- 
ments over the period were outward—$2 billion. Approximately 
one quarter of the favourable balance of trade on commodity 
account was offset by an unfavourable balance on current trans- 
actions other than merchandise trade. The continued inflow of 
gold, accounting for about 75% of the net balance on current 
account, is evidence of the scarcity of dollars.® 

In an important sense, the persistence of dollar scarcity is incon- 
sistent with the classical theory of international trade adjustments. 
An excess of credits on current account should not persistently 
prevail : the inflow of gold or-appreciation of the exchanges should 
raise costs and prices for the United States, and the loss of gold or 
depreciation of exchanges reduce costs and prices on world 
markets for the rest of the world to a degree which would once more 
re-establish equilibrium. Unfortunately, the required adjustment 
in wages, other costs and prices were not forthcoming; and, 
besides, elasticity of demand was not so great as was assumed in 

1 The long-term figures for 1933 and 1934 include some figures representing 
net transfer of funds in security arbitrage operations, which cannot be divided 
into domestic and foreign securities transactions. 

? Balance on short-term capital movements for the years before 1923 not 
available. 


3 These figures for gold, unlike those given later, are not adjusted to a uniform 
$35 value for gold. 
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classical theory (e.g., Marshall), and (or) through the introduction 
of trade restrictions the significance of elasticity of demand was 
reduced : prices of foreign goods were not allowed to fall on the 
American market pari passu with the fall in costs. Since the 
adjustments required and the elasticity assumed did not prevail, 
classical theory was not very helpful in explaining the actual state 
of affairs—as Keynes so eloquently and so often argued in the 
inter-war period.! 


II 


Unfortunately, the conditions assumed under the classical 
theory are not in fact realised. In the years 1914-39 the United 
States gold stock rose from $1-5 to $17-6 billion. Domestic pro- 
duction of gold accounted for less than $2 billion of the net gain. 
Gold flowed in eighteen years, and out only eight years (1914, 
1919, 1920, 1925, 1927, 1928, 1931 and 1933).2, The United States 
share of the gold reserve of central banks and governments increased 
from 22% in December 1914 to 34% early in 1934. From 
December 1928 to September 1944 the proportion of central gold 
reserves held by the United States rose from 37% to 59%.3 

In the years following World War I there was much criticism 
of United States policy, on the grounds that this country was not 
playing the game of the gold standard : the country was receiving 
gold and yet not putting it to use.‘ 


1 For early discussion of the phenomenon of dollar scarcity the reader should 
consult Kindleberger in S. E. Harris (ed.), Post-war Economic Problems, 1943, pp. 
379-95; also see U.S. Dept. of Commerce, United States in a World Economy. 

2 U.S. Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, Banking and Monetary 
Stastics, p. 536. (The price of gold was $20-67 per ounce through January 1934 
and $35 thereafter.) 

* Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 34, and Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
November 1944, p. 1046. These figures are, of course, subject to some margin 
of error; but they clearly indicate the big movements. 

* In his Tract on Monetary Reform (pp. 167-9, 173-6, 199-204) Lord Keynes 
saw the wisdom of the United States policy better than other European economists, 
although even he failed to note the large [monetary inflation developing. 
Even in the Treatise (II, 306) Keynes defended the United States policy of 
sterilisation and also stressed the gold absorption power of the United States which 
was related to the unusual expansion of deposits (II, 259). When the British 
finally were driven off gold, however, Keynes made his most severe criticism of 
American and French monetary policy, which had contributed so importantly to 
British restrictive measures (Persuasion, 292-3). Except for his most recent 
statements, Keynes over the years was well aware of the problem of chronic 
shortages of gold or dollars. In the Revision of the Treaty (pp. 159-62) he empha- 
sised the difficulties confronting the United States in balancing its commercial 
accounts. In the inter-war period he again and again urged extreme measures 
for dealing with the gold shortages facing the United Kingdom (e.g., Persuasion, 
pp. 284-7), and brought home to all that there had been long periods of dis- 
equilibrium (T'reatise I, 347). 

No. 226—VvoL. Lv. N 
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Yet the statistical history of this period does not reveal that 
gold was sterilised, nor that the United States was not experi- 
encing a serious inflation. Total bank deposits rose from $17-4 
billion in 1914 to $36-1 in 1920, and by 1929 they were no less than 
$51-0 billion. Though in the years 1922-29 wholesale prices and 
the cost of living were relatively stable—the former declined by 
1-2% and the latter rose by 2°%—stock-market prices rose by 
about 220% from December 1922 to September 1929.2 What is 
even more significant, the country was undergoing what Lord 
Keynes in his Treatise called a profit inflation. Very large techno- 
logical advances were evident in a rise in man-hour output in 
manufacturing of 32% from 1923 to 1929. Yet hourly wages in 
manufacturing corrected for changes in the cost of living rose by 
only 8%.* Had business passed on to consumers the gains in 
productivity not reflected in higher wages, prices would have been ~ 
lower than they actually were. In this sense, monetary policy 
was inflationary. 

In short, the United States experienced a significant monetary, 
security and profit inflation: its domestic policies were too 
inflationary when viewed from the requirements of the internal 
situation; but its policy was not inflationary enough when viewed 
from the requirements of international equilibrium. Despite net 
investments abroad of $9-3 billion in the period 1919-30—long 
and short-term investments of $12-6 billion offset by amortisations 
and retirements of $3-3 billion—the dollar remained scarce. With 
net investments averaging close to $800 million yearly, the gold 
inflow was kept down to approximately $1-2 billion for the 
twelve-year period. 

In the thirties the scarcity continued. In this period the net 
inflow of gold was much larger than in the twenties; but whereas 
capital moved out in the twenties, it moved in in the thirties. The 
net inward movement was almost $5 billion exclusive of unrecorded 
items; and in the years 1934-39 the inflow was almost $6 billion.® 
In the latter part of the thirties, also, preparations for war and 
prosperity induced by expenditures for war contributed to the 
large rise of United States exports. Although the inflow of gold 
averaged $1,070 million in the years 1931-39 and averaged only 


1 Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 19. 

* Ibid., p. 481, Federal Reserve Bulletin, November 1944, p. 1111. 

* U.S. Dept. of Labor, Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1941 Edition, Vol. II, 
Wages and Wage Regulation, p. 13; cf. F. C. Mills, Economic Tendencies in the 
United States, 1932, pp. 384-404. 

* Dept. of Commerce, United States in the World Economy, p. 89, and Table I. 

5 Ibid., Table I, cf. Lord Keynes, Economic Journat, 1946, pp. 174-8. 
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$110 million in the years 1919-30, the weakness of foreign 
currencies and the strength of the dollar might well be held to 
reflect not so much a strong American position, but rather uncer- 
tain political prospects abroad. 


As Keynes has indicated, the prospects for ending the dollar 
scarcity are favourable—he wrote, however, before the Republican 
victory at the polls. The transitional position, however, still 
suggests dollar scarcity. And particularly since the prospects for 
Government lending are not so bright as when Keynes wrote. In 
the first post-war year, the United States had credits of $14 billion 
on goods and service account, the excess over the corre- 
sponding debits being $7-3 billion. Unilateral transfers by the 
United States accounted for $3-2 billion, transfers on United States 
Government credits $2-7 billion, net use of foreign gold and dollar 
resources (net) $1 billion, miscellaneous $0-4 billion. The Federal 
Reserve authorities now estimate that in order to finance $11 billion 
of merchandise exports, foreign countries in the year 1947 will 
have to use up $3-5 billion of credits and gold and dollar balances— 
despite a rise of United States imports by $2 billion.? 


Iil 


This brings me to the main theme. Is scarcity of the dollar 
an ephemeral phenomenon or are there long-run forces that tend 
to make dollars scarce? In his stimulating article in the June 
1946 issue of the Economic JOURNAL, Lord Keynes seemed dubious 
of the theory of dollar scarcity, and expressed the view that dollars 
in the coming years would be plentiful and, therefore, that gold 
- might flow out of the United States rather than in. 

At the outset we should draw some conclusions from the 
experience in the twenty-five years 1914-39. Adjustments as 
resumed in classical economics did not take place. Changes in 
underlying economic and political conditions tended to prevent 
the required adjustments in wages, prices, etc., from occurring. 
Apparently the rapid relative reduction of costs and the steady 
gains in rate of offer of new American products greatly in demand 
tended to give strength to the dollar, and despite monopolistic 
pricing in many markets and despite the pressure of inward 
movements of gold and expansion of deposits, the competitive 
position of the United States tended to improve. On top of this, 
demand for United States products improved because of the 


1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, December 1946, pp. 1321, 1333-37. 
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shortages engendered abroad by one major war and preparation 
for another. So long as the gains in the competitive position of 
the United States (e.g., reduced relative costs and prices, offer of 
new products) continue at a rate rapid enough to more than 
neutralise the corrective effects of gold or exchange movements, 
so long will the dollar remain scarce. So long as the political 
situation deteriorates abroad, and so long, therefore, as capital 
moves into this country or the outflow is discouraged, the 
dollar will tend to be strong. 


IV 


As Lord Keynes pointed out, the prospects for an equality of 
supply and demand of dollars at present rate of exchanges were 
bright. (Of course, exchange movements which are justified by 
underlying conditions are not ruled out.) Obviously the continued 
inflow of capital into the United States is out of the question, not 
only because there is little left to be moved (without drastic effects 
on the exchanges), not only because exchange control to prevent 
harmful capital movements is more respectable economic policy 
now, not only because capital previously exported is now, and will 
be, controlled in the common interest, but also because with the 
threat of atomic warfare, the relative attractiveness of the United 
States as a haven of capital is reduced. Not only are we to expect 
a dwindling inflow of capital, but the outflow from the United 
States may well be large. Blocked balances are being unblocked ; 
the United States Government has large obligations under various 
programmes; and once political stability is promised, the flow of 
private capital may be resumed to some extent. (Compare, 
however, the last paragraph of section IT). 

Foreign buyers of dollars will be aided also by the continued 
output of gold available for sale to the United States; by the 
relative improvement in their cost structure; by large expenditures 
by Americans for travel abroad.? 


Vv 


We now come to some uncertain aspects of the problem. The 
world strives for fullemployment; and with the general movement 
towards planned economics the chances of attaining it are brighter 
than usual. At full employment, however, countries importing 
food and raw materials (e.g., the United Kingdom) may well 


1 See, especially, Lord Keynes, op. cit., pp. 184-7. 
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experience unfavourable terms of trade.’ At high levels of 
employment, prices of these commodities in the past have tended 
to be high. Possibly planning will result in smaller cyclical 
movements (as is assumed here) and also smaller movements in 
sectional prices. 

A crucial issue is, however, whether we should assume full 
employment in the United States. As I write these lines, planning 
is in the doldrums in the United States, and is likely to be for a 
number of years. The United States may well stumble on to a 
position of full or over-employment with temporary interruptions 
until 1950. At least, this is a common view held by economists 
in this country—unsatisfied demand for construction, durable 
consumers’ goods, education, recreation and the large volume of 
liquid assets of about $300 billion, suggest prosperity for a few 
years. Even congressional blunders and excesses by trade- 
unions and other well-organised groups should not deny the country 
its promised Utopia. 

The vital issue is, what will happen if depression comes to the 
United States and to other industrial countries, say around 1950 ? 
British economists have been clear on this point: if depression 
hits the United States, the British may have to rely on bilateralism, 
trade restrictions, etc., to maintain a full employment economy.? 
A significant improvement in the terms of trade accompanying = 
depression might help the British, however. Nevertheless, 
depression in the United States, which will bring depression else- 
where, will probably weaken the British international economic 
position. Dollars will become scarce unless controls are imposed 
or strengthened abroad. Dollar scarcity in London will stem 
from increased trade obstacles outside the United Kingdom, 
reduction of loans by the United States, a greater relative reduction 
of imports than of exports by countries first hit by the depression. 

Relaxation of controls and a rise of British wages relative to 
prices might also wipe out an advantage that the British have in 
1946—namely, that though, as we shall see, wages have risen about 
as much in Great Britain as in the United States since 1939, the 
pound is now at a substantially lower value than in 1939. 


1 See, Tse-Chun Chang, ‘‘ The British Demand for Imports in the Inter-War 
Period,’? Economic JouRNAL, June 1946, pp. 198-9, 206; R. Hinshaw and L. 
Metzler, ‘“‘ World Prosperity and the British Balance of Payments,’’ Review of 
Economic Statistics, 1945, pp. 167-8; Federal Reserve Bulletin, January 1946, 
p. 11. 

* Sir William Beveridge, Full Employment in a Free Society, pp. 219-23, 
234-41; Oxford University Institute of Statistics, The Hconomics of Full 
Employment, pp. 157-9. 
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Undoubtedly it is easier to maintain equilibrium in the 
balance of payments when all countries are prosperous than if 
some are and some are not. Yet there is no assurance of equi- 
librium even with world-wide full employment. Marginal pro- 
pensities to import will vary greatly among countries at high levels 
of employment—variations related to some extent to the move- 
ment of export and import prices, or of relative price movements 
of raw and finished goods. Yet these deviations from equilibrium 
need not be serious, for with a partly controlled economy adequate 
measures may be taken, for example, by the British to cut 
imports or raise exports. With large relative movements in 
prices and also in economic conditions, however, as between 
prosperous and depressed nations, the measures required in the 
healthy economies are much more formidable: subsidies to 
exporters and discouragement of imports are likely to be required 
on a large front. The resulting lowering of the standard of living 
will also be great—that is, as compared with that attainable under 
full employment and liberal trade policies. 

Depression in the United States would then be unfortunate. 
The outcome would be a dollar scarcity or further extension of 
trade and exchange controls abroad and reductions in the standard 
of living associated with increased trade obstacles. This seems a 
‘likely outcome even if it is admitted that economists frequently 
exaggerate the degree to which an economy (e.g., the United 
States, which accounts for about one-tenth of the world’s trade) 
determines wo1ld economic conditions. The present proportion is, 
of course, abnormal. 


VI 


Although a full discussion of the competitive position of the 
United States vis-a-vis the-rest of the world, and particularly 
vis-a-vis the United Kingdom, cannot be presented in this paper, 
a few comments may be helpful. Lord Keynes, in his famous 
speech before the House of Lords on the British-American Loan 
Agreement, and in his last article, commented on the rise of wages 
in the United States; he estimated industrial wages in the United 
States at two-and-a-half times the British level.1 In both instances 
Keynes viewed the rise of wages in this country as an equi- 
librating force. Unfortunately he did not tell us in the Economic 
JOURNAL article what wages he had in mind, but apparently he 
was comparing weekly wages in industry—they seem to be about 
$20 in the United Kingdom and $50 in this country. 


1 House of Lords, December 18, 1945; Economic JouRNAL, op. cit., p. 179. 
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I am not sure that future movements of wages, prices, etc., 
will make the important contribution towards equilibrium that 
Keynes anticipated. The British, with a greater willingness to 
accept the controls and restraint which are required in a full 
employment economy, clearly have a large advantage. They can 
keep wages and prices down and they can nurse their export 
industries. 

On the other hand, one may exaggerate the losses suffered in 
the United States so far as a result of wage inflation. For 
example, from 1939 to 1944 average hourly earnings in American 
industry were up by 61%; and though material prices were also up 
by 61%, the prices of manufactured products sold by industry were 
up only 20%. Price of munitions actually declined by 20% from 
1942 to 1944. That prices rose so much less than wages and 
materials costs should not be explained merely by price control : 
profits were at record levels. Undoubtedly part of the explana- 
tion is the large economies associated with the increased scale of 
output. 

Wages rose greatly in the United States during the war. In 
manufacturing the rise in real hour earnings was only 5% from 
1938 to 1940. From January 1941 to October 1944, however, the 
rise was as follows :—* 

1. Average gross weekly earnings = 76-3. 

2. Average gross hourly wages = 50-9. 

3. Average straight time hourly wages = 43-9. 

4, Same as 3, adjusted for inter-industry shifts = 36-7. 

5. Same as 4, adjusted for shifts to higher paying occupa- 
tions = 30-0. 

6. Wage rate schedules = 19-7. 

One may compare these figures with a summary by A. L. 
Bowley for Great Britain. He finds a weekly increase in industry 
from October 1938 to July 1944 of 82%, to January 1945 of 76%, 
and to July 1945 to 80% —76% was the rise for males in the last. 
“Of the 76 points increase in weekly earnings we can attribute 
approximately 6 to 7 to over-time, 6 or 7 to the more rapid 
numerical growth in the more highly paid industries, 19 or 20 
to the development of piece work and upgrading within the 
industries and about 43 to the increase of basic wage rates.”’ ® 


1 See War Production Board, American Industry in War and Transition, 
1940-50, Part II, pp. 9-12, 68 for figures. 

* National War Labor Board, Wage Report to the President on the Wartime 
Relationship of Wages to the Cost of Living, February 22, 1945, p. 15. 

* A. L. Bowley, “‘ Wages and Earnings and Hours of Work,’’ Royal Economic 
Society Memorandum No. 106, June 1946, p. 8. 
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VII 


Wage rates are, of course, not the whole story : they should be 
considered in conjunction with productivity. Changes in basic 
wage rates for the United Kingdom are given as 43% from 
October 1938 to July 1945. Wage rates may have risen 8% 
further in the following year.1 The net rise in wage rates would 
then be about 55%. This compares with a rise in the basic wage 
rate in the United States of about 40% from 1938 to the summer 
of 1945.2. The relative contributions to higher wages in the two 
countries of incentive pay, overtime, shifts to higher paying jobs 
and occupations are not greatly out of line. It should be noted 
that in part these increases reflect increased productivity—e.g., 
incentive pay when related to a rise of output, relatively higher 
productivity in the growing industries and occupations, etc. 
In so far as higher wage rates are offset by an increase in man-hour 
output, a relative rise in wage rates in one country or the other does 
not put a country at a disadvantage. In fact, rises in wage rates 
did not mainly reflect increased physical productivity. Rather 
they reflected the willingness of the Government and industry 
generally to pay any amount required to obtain necessary supplies 
of labour. Upgrading was frequently not based on higher skills 
or higher per man-hour output. 

Wage movements do not seem to have been greatly out of line 
in the two countries, although the periods considered do not 
exactly correspond. We should note, however, that the rise of 
British wage rates in an important sense has not been of equal 
value to a corresponding rise in the United States. The British 
authorities through various controls sterilised a larger part of the 
incomes paid out. That is why, despite roughly equal rises in 
wages, consumption declined by 20% during the war in Great 
Britain, and rose by i0-20% in the United States. And once more 
let us not forget the depreciation of sterling since the outbreak of 
the war.® 


1 Cf. A. L. Bowley, ‘‘ Wages and Earnings,’’ Royal Economic Society Memor- 
andum No. 107, September 1946, p. 7. The rise was 8% in the Bowley index in 
the year ending July 1946, 

2 The rise in the war was larger than that giveninthe lasttable. Inaddition, 
there is the rise since 1944. 

* The following figures for 1945-46 should also be considered. Pay-rolls in 
manufacturing in the United States fell by one-third from January to October 
1945—the drop in employment accounted for two-thirds of the loss and a 17% 
reduction in weekly earnings the remainder—a shorter work-week was more im- 
portant in the latter than a reduction in hourly wages (Survey of Current Business, 
February 1946, p.9). Average hourly earnings between V-E day and July 1946 in- 
creased by 9-6% in manufacturing. Gross weekly earnings were down, however, by 
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VIII 


The British may gain not through relative reductions in wages, 
but through relative gains in productivity. Rostas’ study 
indicates large relative advantages for the United States; and it 
may not be too difficult to reduce them. According to Rostas, 
United States output per man-day in pre-war industry exceeded 
British output per man-day by 106%, and by a further 20% ona 
per-hour basis. Dr. Snow did not succeed in undermining 
confidence in Rostas’ figures; though choice of years will 
influence the results, and it is difficult to correct for quality differ- 
ences. A thorough-going rationalisation programme may enable 
the British to catch up, especially if the United States industry 
continues to flounder. It is, however, rather surprising that our 
advantage remained so large if, as Dr. Kaldor states, the rise in 
British man-hour output since the turn of the century has been 
3% per year compounded for primary and secondary industries. 
For the United States the gains from 1909 to 1939 per man-hour 
output in manufacturing was 180%, and substantially less in 
agriculture, mining and steam railroads.? 


IX 


If we assume that the British balance of payments was in 
equilibrium in the years just before the war—actually there was a 
small adverse balance on current account ?—and if we assume that 
productivity and wage rates were in the same relative position in 
1946 as in 1938-39, then we might expect a position of equilibrium 
to-day. Of course, statistics on pre-war productivity, and wage 
rates are not enough. We want to know about trends in 
productivity from 1939 on. War changes might be left out of 
account. The British’ White Paper on Employment and the 
one published in connection with the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement make it clear that strong efforts will be made to keep 





85%. On top of that, there was an 11% rise in the price of consumers’ goods 
(Director of the Office of War Mobilisation on Reconversion, October 1, 1946, p. 19). 
Basic wage rates in industry seem to have risen about 12% in the first post-war 
year in the United States. As has been noted, the rise for Great Britain from 
July 1945 to July 1946 in wage rates for industry was 8%. 

1 L. Rostas, ‘‘ Industrial Production, Productivity and Distribution in Britain, 
Germany and the United States,” Economic Journat, 1943, pp. 39-54; E. C. 
Snow, ‘“‘ The International Comparison of Industrial Output,’’ Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, Part I, 1944, esp. pp. 5-27, and 37-45; Sir W. Beveridge, Full 
Employment in a Free Society, p. 395, and Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1941 
Edition, p. 13. 

* Federal Reserve Bulletin, January 1946, p. 8. 
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costs down. Clearly central planning will help here. In the 
United States the results in the first year of the post-war have not 
been encouraging. Bottle-necks, in part brought on by strikes 
with resulting work stoppages and (for many industries) low 
volumes of output, contributed to a low per man output. Yet the 
parallel of the last war gives encouragement to many. Man- 
hour output in manufacturing rose by more.than 30% from 1919 
to 1923 and more than 70% from 1919 to 1929. Mr. Evans, the 
leading expert on these matters in the United States, is very opti- 
mistic concerning future trends. In fact, he anticipates a rise of 
man-hour output of one-third by 1952.1 


x 


In the absence of successive rounds of strikes, I am dubious 
that the cost structure of the United States will be greatly out of 
line vis-d-vis the United Kingdom relative to pre-war. Of course, 
it is necessary to take account also of relative changes in financial 
costs, inclusive of taxes. About these we do not know too much. 
It does seem that taxes rose much more in this country during the 
war than in the United Kingdom. The rise was, however, especi- 
ally in income and corporate income taxes—these, and particu- 
larly the former, are not presumably passed on in high prices. 
Consumption taxes rose relatively more in the United King- 
dom than in the United States. At the peak of the war income 
taxes were a much larger part of total tax receipts and of national 
incomes in the United States than in Great Britain. Against the 
relative rise in taxes in the United Kingdom that are a special 
burden on costs we should put the depressing effects of the greater 
relative rise of all taxes in the United States. Probably neither 
country’s competitive position was greatly changed by the new tax 
structure. What is crucial is the manner of post-war tax changes.” 


XI 


The gist of the last few pages is that other countries may profit 
less from inflation of wages or prices in the United States than is 
generally assumed—and perhaps not as much as Lord Keynes 
anticipated. Perhaps by the time this article appears in print the 


1 W. D. Evans, Recent Productivity Trends and Their Implications, pp. 6-12. 
(Speech delivered before American Statistical Association, 1/25/26—Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

2 Cf. R. A. Musgrave and H. L. Seligman, The War-time Tax Effort in the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Canada, Federal Reserve Bulletin, January 
1944, pp. 16-21. 
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net effects of inflationary developments in the United States on 
its competitive position will be more clear than it is to-day 
(December 1946). Economists quite generally at this point, 
moreover, expect recession following a further rise of prices of 
a few per cent. Furthermore, how long will the British be able 
to maintain current price-wage relationships ? 

In an interesting paper on Post-war Exchange Rates and 
International Equilibrium not yet published, Professor Lloyd 
Metzler finds that for June 1946, parity rates based on wholesale 
prices yield a value for sterling as of June 1946 of 386-45; and on 
the basis of the cost of living, $479-16. Since the actual rate in 
August 1946 was 403-36, sterling was over-valued on the basis of 
wholesale prices and under-valued on the basis of the cost-of- 
living parity. 

In general, Metzler finds many more cases of currencies over- 
valued rather than under-valued in relation to the dollar. Of 
course, the purchasing-power parity by no means gives the whole 
picture. The large over-valuation of sterling on the basis of 
cost-of-living figures suggests that the British did a more effective 
job in keeping the cost of living down than the United States. 
Should prices be decontrolled, subsidies discontinued and so on, 
then on the basis of the cost-of-living sterling may well become 
under-valued. I need scarcely add that numerous other consider- 
ations are relevant here, and particularly the greater rise of real 
incomes in the United States. 


XII 
My conclusions are as follows :— 


1. Lord Keynes established a good case for an impending 
change in the state of the dollar market. (See (3), however.) 

2. Dollar scarcity persisted for a generation because under- 
lying economic conditions moved too rapidly to allow the required 
price, cost and demand adjustments to bring equilibrium. 

3. It is not clear, on the basis of crude figures available, that 
wage costs in the United States have gone up substantially more 
than British, but in assessing the British competitive position 
vis-a-vis the United States we should allow for the depreciation of 
sterling and also the larger rise of real income in the United States. 
The British ability to maintain controls and to restrain trade 
unions, farmers, sellers and organised groups generally may give 
her an advantage in the future. Should she, however, remove 
controls and allow wages to rise freely, and should the Government 
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allow a greater degree of conversion of money wages into goods, then 
a significant part of the British improvement may be dissipated. 
4. Large differences in productivity in favour of the United 
States were found for the late thirties despite gains in man-hour 
output for the British since the turn of the century. An improve- 
ment in the competitive position of the British may well bring a 
reduction of the large differences in man-hour output that still 


prevail. 
Seymour E. Harris 


Harvard University. 


1 Since writing this paper, an article by Dr. Balogh covering similar ground 
has appeared. (T. Balogh, ‘‘ The United States and the World Economy,” 
Institute of Statistics, Oxford, October 1946, pp. 309-23.) Dr. Balogh is not nearly 
so optimistic as Keynes was that the dollar problem is about to be solved. 
Anticipating a serious depression in the United States from which other countries 
cannot be shielded both because of the dominant economic position of the United 
States and the restrictive measures likely to follow in the United States, Dr. 
Balogh forecasts a continued shortage of dollars. In fact, the developments since 
1939, in his view, will make the situation worse. Dr. Balogh envisages two 
alternatives. The United States may continue to make vast investments, in 
which case her competitive position will continue to improve; or saving will be 
dissipated and the United States will lead the world into depression. External 
investments by the United States on a scale adequate to deal with excess savings 
is, in his view, out of the question. 

In many respects I would agree with Dr. Balogh’s analysis. But he carries 
it too far. For example, there are $300 billion of liquid assets available, which will 
certainly help maintain spending in the next ten years. The Federal Reserve 
survey of liquid assets, which can only be accepted with reservations, in any case, 
does not disprove existence of these, as Dr. Balogh seems to hold; and the decline 
of savings from $40 billion annual rate (1944-45) to $10 billion rate in late 1946 
is not unrelated to the availability of these large assets. Furthermore, I am not 
prepared to admit that the United States dominates the world economy to the 
extent that Dr. Balogh assumes (and he seems to emphasize the post-transition 
phase)—for why should the United States, which in the pre-war accounted for 
about one-tenth of the world trade, dominate the world economy? Trade rather 
than output should be the criterion. 

Finally, the dangers of a great depression in the United States are real, and 
although I subscribe to Balogh’s strictures on some aspects of American ideology, 
I also am reasonably sure that a depression of the order of 1929-32, or anything 
like it, will not be allowed to take place—even under the Republicans. The 
country has learned a great deal. We are better prepared with corrective 
measures—social security, tax revisions, public investment, etc. (and let us not 
leave out of account inflationary pressure on the economy), trade union organisa- 
tion, farm blocs, ete. Dr. Balogh is, incidentally, unfair to Professor Haberler, 
who certainly is not one of the most intransigent protagonists of the classical 
school of thought. Professor Haberler is well aware of the modern difficulties of 
adjustment—note his advocacy of exchange depreciation under proper conditions. 
Perhaps we would all agree with Lord Keynes that though the classical adjust- 
ments did not work as they were assumed to, they should not be counted out 
entirely. 
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THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE DOMESDAY 
SOKEMEN 


THE people who are described in Domesday Book as sokemen 
formed an important element in the population of England in 
1086. They amounted, it is true, to little more than 8% of the 
total number of persons enumerated in Domesday, but their 
geographical concentration made them a far larger proportion of 
the whole in certain districts. According to Ellis no sokemen at 
all are recorded in seventeen of the thirty-four Domesday counties ; 
and Gloucestershire, with a bare half-dozen, is the only south- 
western county in which they occur. A few are found in 
Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Kent and 
Rutland; but they exceeded 100 in number in only eleven 
counties (Bedford, Cambridge, Derby, Essex, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Northampton, Nottingham, Suffolk, York), and these 
form a block of territory, which would be a solid block if 
Huntingdonshire and Rutland did not stand out from it like 
islands with only twenty-seven sokemen between them. More- 
over, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk and Suffolk—counties thatform a contiguous series— 
contained more than 1000 sokemen each, and they are the only 
counties which have anything approaching that number, while 
among them Lincolnshire can show a total of over 11,500, which 
is more than 45% of the recorded population of that county and 
very nearly half the total number of sokemen in the whole of 
Domesday England. 

1 I rely for these facts upon the summaries in Ellis’ General Introduction to 
Domesday Book (1833), vol. II, pp. 419-514. Next to the six counties which have 
the largest numbers of sokemen come Essex with 520, Yorkshire with 447, and 
Cambridgeshire with 213, and each of these is contiguous with one or more of the 
six. An exact comparison between county and county is, however, precluded by 
the probability that some of the people usually classed as sokemen were in some 
counties described as liberi homines. Such a difference in terminology is suggested 
by the fact that no liberi homines are recorded in Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire or 
Leicestershire, though there were thousands of them in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
But this element of doubt scarcely affects the statements in the text as to the 
geographical concentration of the sokemen, for Essex, with 314 liberi homines, is 
the only county besides Norfolk and Suffolk that can show a large number of 
persons so described, and, though liberi homines occur in seven counties where there 
were no sokemen, their numbers are negligible, the largest being forty-two in 


Cheshire and twenty-six in Oxfordshire. Confidence in the Domesday 
classification is in general increased by the mention of a few liberi homines outside 
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There has been much discussion among scholars about the 
origins of the class of sokemen, about their legal condition and 
social status, and about the nature of the tenure by which they 
held their lands. But comparatively little attention has been 
paid to the economic position of these people, and an investigation 
of the evidence that Domesday Book provides in regard to their 
possessions seems to be called for.* 

From the set of instructions prefixed to the Ely Inquest it 
may be inferred that, in some regions at any rate, the Domesday 
Commissioners were specifically required to ascertain, and pre- 
sumably to record, the holdings both of the sokemen and of the 
‘freemen ’’—quantum ibi quisque liber homo vel sochemannus 
habuit vel habet. Yet Domesday Book in fact is far from supply- 
ing adequate information on this matter. Though statements 
that the sokemen hold so much are a common feature of the 
Little Domesday, and are available for a few counties of the 
Great Domesday, these statements are made about groups of 
sokemen and not about individuals, and the quantities assigned 
to the groups appear to refer to the amount at which the land was 
assessed for purposes of taxation, rather than to its actual area. 
For these reasons I have found it necessary to employ the method 
of investigation which I have previously employed in the case of 





the region where they were numerous, as it is by the reference to six sokemen in 
Gloucestershire, for these things seem to indicate that inquiry into these two 
classes, such as was provided for by the articles prefixed to the Ely Inquest, was 
not limited to the east. There had formerly been a few sokemen in Middlesex 
and Surrey, though none is recorded for 1086: see Maitland, Domesday Book and 
Beyond (1907), p. 67. The uneven distribution of the sokemen inside the counties 
of Lincoln, Leicester, Nottingham and Derby is set forth by Stenton, The Free 
Peasantry of the Northern Danelaw in Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de 
Lund, 1926, pp. 76-82. Figures which are presumably more accurate than those 
of Ellis have been published for a number of counties, but I have thought it 
better to use for these general purposes an enumeration which covers the whole 
country than to pick and choosé between the figures reached by a variety of 
scholars. The differences are not, I think, material for the purposes for which I 
have employed Ellis’ figures. Perhaps the most notable are that Professor 
Stenton puts the Lincolnshire sokemen at “nearly 11,000,” as against Ellis’ 
figure of 11,503, and quotes Miss Dodwell’s figures for East Anglia, which credit 
Norfolk with 5,544 free men and 5,651 sokemen and Suffolk with 8,144 freemen as 
compared with considerably smaller figures given by Ellis: see Stenton, Anglo- 
Saxon England, 1943, p. 509. Perhaps these larger figures include persons whose 
description makes it fairly certain that they belonged to the classes in question, 
though they are not specifically called liberi homines or sokemen in Domesday. 

1 Some brief but valuable remarks on the economic condition of the Domesday 
sokemen will be found in Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century 
(1908), pp. 439, 444-6, and in Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 509-10, 
cp. id., Types of Manorial Structure in the Northern Danelaw (in Vinogradoff’s 
Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, vol. II, 1910), pp. 47-9, The Free 
Peasantry of the Northern Danelaw, pp. 84-5. 
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the villani—that of compiling statistics of the ploughs assigned to 
the sokemen in all entries which distinguish the ploughs belonging 
to members of this class from those of other classes. This is, I 
think, the only method which affords a solid basis for knowledge 
about the economic position of the sokemen. It has the additional 
advantage that it makes possible a comparison between the 
possessions (in plough beasts) of the sokemen and the villani. 

My investigation has been limited to those counties which, 
according to Ellis, contained more than 100 sokemen. In the 
other six counties where sokemen were to be found in 1086 their 
numbers were insignificant.! It has also been necessary to exclude 
Cambridgeshire, though it contained more than 200 sokemen, for 
the cases in which the ploughs of the sokemen are separately 
enumerated are in this county too few to be statistically useful, 
and the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis does little or nothing 
to supplement Domesday in this respect.2 For the remaining 
ten counties the required information is available for a considerable 
proportion of the total number of sokemen in each county as 
summed by Ellis, the samples ranging from 10-3°% in Leicester- 
shire to over 59% in Norfolk and Suffolk. Little reliance should, 
however, be placed on the figures for Bedfordshire and Derbyshire, 
for they are derived from only five and six entries respectively, so 
th+t even a single scribal error in the Domesday text might affect 
them considerably. 

In compiling the statistics I have endeavoured to exclude all 
entries whose interpretation. seemed doubtful; but in a few 
instances that caused me some hesitation, I decided in favour of 
admission if it made against the conclusions to which the figures 
seemed to be pointing, and which my former researches as regards 
the villani were leading me to expect. With some misgivings I 
decided to exclude a small number of entries which state that the 
sokemen possessed no teams at all, for it seemed not unlikely that 
such a condition was temporary: two of these cases were in 
devastated Yorkshire, one in Nottinghamshire, and some, if not 
all, the others were in one or other of the counties of the Little 
Domesday where it seemed particularly necessary to purge the 
evidence for very small sokemen holdings of every element of 
doubt. Entries relating to “‘ half-sokemen”’ were excluded on 


1 Kent, with forty-four sokemen, and Hertfordshire, with forty-one, have the 
largest numbers; Huntingdonshire, with twenty-two, comes next. 

?I found only thirty-nine sokemen whose teams could be isolated in 
Cambridgeshire, and twenty-six of these are supplied by a single entry. 

° Of a loss of plough-beasts through temporary causes we have some evidence 
in Essex. At Witham the tenants’ teams had fallen from eighteen to seven, at 
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account of the obvious difficulties that they present. It is 
certainly possible that I have overlooked a few unexceptionable 
entries, but, if so, that only means that my samples might have 
been a trifle larger than they are. The samples are largest for 
the counties of the Little Domesday. On the other hand, the 
formule of the Little Domesday have not quite the same satisfying 
clarity as those that are usual in the Great Domesday, though I 
believe there can be no real doubt about their interpretation in 
the entries I have used for my statistics. 

The main results of my investigations are set forth in Tables 
I, II and ITI. 

One critical question arises in regard to these figures. Based 
upon the entries which isolate the teams of the sokemen, they take 
no account of those cases in which bordars are so closely associated 
with the sokemen that the teams of the latter cannot be distin- 
guished from the teams, if any, of the former. The exclusion of 
these cases was necessary, for bordars did sometimes possess 
plough-beasts even in those counties where the sokemen and villani 
were particularly ill-equipped in this respect.2 It is probable, 
however, that most bordars possessed no plough-beasts; and if 
those associated with the sokemen were for the most part very 
small holders who for part of their time were employed by the 





Hatfield from forty to thirty-one and a half, and we are told that these losses 
occurred in the time of certain sheriffs et per mortem bestiarum [II,f.1b]. Because 
of this disturbing factor I have excluded from my statistics the twenty-three 
sokemen at Witham and the two teams that they possessed in 1086. 

1 In the Great Domesday we are often told precisely that 2 sokemen have y 
teams or that there are z sokemen with y teams. In the Little Domesday the 
entries are commonly in the form ‘‘ z sokemen n acres y teams.’ Where this 
statement occurs, as it usually does, after the statements about other tenants and 
their teams, and is separated from those statements by the statistics of sheep, 
pigs, etc., there can be no possible doubt as to its meaning; but one cannot feel 
quite so certain when it is followed by the number of bordars, as sometimes 
happens, though it seems natural to suppose that the plough oxen belonged 
entirely to the sokemen if they are enumerated immediately after the sokemen, 
I finally judged these entries to be admissible; but it is possible that I have not 
always been quite consistent in this. Such cases are not, I think, at all numerous. 
Further, if my decision to include them may have involved the assignment to 
sokemen of a few plough-beasts that really belonged to bordars, this would only 
mean that the contrast between the counties of the Little Domesday and those 
counties whose sokemen were better equipped was, in fact, a trifle sharper than my 
figures indicate. 

* For example, two bordars who are unequivocally stated to possess half 
plough team are found at Antingham in Norfolk (II, f. 184b) and two who had a 
whole team at Burton-by-Lincoln (I, f. 352b), while tenants’ teams are mentioned 
where bordars were the only tenents at Beighton and Tunstall in Norfolk (II, 
ff. 194b, 262), at Bonhunt in Essex (ibid., f. 93), at Waldringfield and Marlesford 
in Suffolk (ibid., f. 369b). 
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sokemen, the exclusion of the entries in which they occur would, 
it may be urged, tend to exclude the more prosperous sokemen, 
because it is those with most land who would be most likely to 
have bordars working for them. Yet any error which this 
possibility may involve could not affect the figures that prove the 
existence of large numbers of sokemen who were very scantily 
provided with plough-beasts : it could only mean that the more 


TABLE I 


The Average Number of Plough-Beasts per Sokeman of those Soke- 
men whose Teams are Separately Stated in Domesday Book 
(reckoning eight oxen to the plough). 











Average 
Number of number of 
Number of | sokemen in | plough-beasts 
sokemen column 3 as | per sokeman 
poreony hd whose teams | a percentage | of those soke- 
Conse ahich tie are stated of the total men whose 
a Semen ate separately number of teams are 
» re ived from those | sokemen in stated 
_—— of other the county separately 
classes. as summed from those 
by Ellis. of other 
classes. 
Yorkshire . : 18 74 16-6 4-2 
Bedfordshire ; 5 31 29-0 4-0 
Northamptonshire 55 387 36-4 3-4 
Nottinghamshire . 39 211 13-9 3-0 
Derbyshire . : 6 40 31-25 2-45 
Leicestershire . 22 197 10-3 2-3 
Essex A é 33 310 59-6 1-9 
Lincolnshire ‘ 185 2042 17-8 1-8 
Suffolk? > ‘ 53 416 39-2 1-6 
Norfolk . ; 266 2707 59-2 15 














1 Sokemen are sometimes described as having bordars ‘‘ under ’’ them—e.g., 
Feering in Essex (II, f. 14b), Shelfanger in Norfolk (ibid., f. 211), Beccles in 
Suffolk (ibid., f. 370). At Fring, in Norfolk, a sokeman “ has”’ (habet) four 
bordars (ibid., f. 193b), at Thorpe next Norwich another “has’’ three (ibid., 
f. 138). 

* I feel slight misgivings about two Suffolk entries, which are important, as 
they concern 108 sokemen. At Eye (vol. II, ff. 319b, 320) we read that thirty- 
seven of its forty-eight sokemen are on demesne, that eleven are held by three 
named persons, and that there are three ploughs. I have assumed that these 
were all the ploughs possessed by the forty-eight : if they belonged to the eleven, 
we should be left without information about the ploughs of the others. The 
other entry tells us that at Stanton there are sixty sokemen and five ploughs 
(ibid., ff. 364, 364b). There is nothing suspicious in this entry; but one cannot 
help noticing that a scribal error of LX for [IX would be very easy to make, and 
would greatly change the significance of the statement. Yet even if these 
perhaps hypercritical doubts were justified, it would not seriously affect the 
figures in the Table. The exclusion of the figures for Eye and Stanton would only 
raise the average number of oxen per sokeman in Suffolk to 1-97. The acceptance 
of the alternative interpretations in both cases would raise that figure to 2-05. 

No. 226—VvoL. Lv. Oo 
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TABLE II 


The Numbers of Sokemen whose Teams are Separately Stated in 
Domesday Book Distributed According to the Average Fraction 
of a Team Possessed by the Members of each Group. 
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edfordshire ° 5 0 0 
Northamptonshire. 0 3 56 36 261 15 16 0 0 
Nottinghamshire . 2 3 8 26 126 28 18 0 0 
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ssex . " . 
Lincolnshire ° 0 5 25 686 168 909 73 175 
Suffolk ° ‘ 0 8 2 11 128 10 51 16 190 
Norfolk ° ° 0 17 18 27 318 174 1231 150 772 
TABLE III 


The Numbers of Sokemen whose Teams are Separately Stated in 
Domesday Book Distributed According to the Average Fraction 
of a Team Possessed by the Members of each Group and 
Expressed as Percentages of the Total Number of Sokemen in 
each County whose Teams are Separately Stated. 
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Yorkshire 0 10°8 36:5 16-2 9-5 16-2 0 10-8 0 

Bedfordshire 0 9°7 35:5 9-7 9°7 0 35-5 0 0 

Northamptonshire. 0 0-8 14:5 9-3 67-4 3-9 4-1 0 0 

Nottinghamshire . 0-9 1-4 3-8 12:3 59°7 13-3 8-5 0 0 

Derbyshire . 0 0 0 5-0 67-5 12-5 15-0 0 0 

Leicestershire 0 0-5 41 2-0 45°7 4-1 43-7 0 0 
Essex . ° 1-0 0-6 77 3-5 13-9 3-9 41-0 0 28-4 
Lincolnshire 0 0-2 0-05 1-2 33-6 8-2 44-5 3-6 8-6 
Suffolk - 0 1-9 0-5 26 30-8 2-4 12:3 3-8 45-7 
Norfolk . 0 0-6 0-7 1:0 11:7 6-4 45°5 55 28-5 

! 











Note.—The figures, being based upon statements about groups of sokemen must not be taken 
as indicating the possessions of individuals. Individual possessions can only be ascertained in the 
case of isolated sokemen (who are, of course, included). The figures relate to the average possessions 
of the members of each group. The basic groups vary greatly in size. The largest group is one 
of 113 sokemen (possessing thirty-two teams) in Lincolnshire; the next largest is one of seventy- 
seven in Norfolk. Altogether there are forty groups of thirty sokemen or more, and of these 
eighteen are in Lincolnshire and thirteen in Norfolk. The average size of the groups throughout 
the ten counties is between nine and ten. 
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prosperous sokemen were more numerous and constituted a larger 
proportion of the total than the figures in the Tables indicate. 
Further, a rough test which I have made for the county of Norfolk 
shows that error of this kind is, for Norfolk at any rate, quite 
negligible. I have noted 697 sokemen associated with bordars in 
a way which does not allow the-plough-beasts of the former to be 
isolated, and I find that if we assume that all the teams in these 
cases belonged exclusively to the sokemen, the average works out 
at only 2-1 oxen per sokeman. If these figures are combined 
with those for the sokemen whose ploughs are separately stated 
we get an average of 1-6 as compared with that of 1-5 in the Table. 

Certain general conclusions may, I think, safely be drawn from 
the plough-team data about the economic position of the sokemen 
in 1086 :— 


1. Some sokemen were substantial farmers. With the 
exception of Derbyshire, for which the information is very scanty, 
sokemen who must have possessed a whole plough-team or more 
are found in every one of the counties dealt with. Even Derby- 
shire can show a couple who had a whole team between them. 

2. In each of the ten counties there were some sokemen who 
possessed less than two oxen. 

3. The economic heterogeneity of the class is illustrated by the 
fact that we find instances of individual sokemen possessing a single 
ox, two oxen, three oxen, half-a-team, six oxen, and a whole team.! 

4. There is a sharp contrast between Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Essex on the one hand and the other six counties. 
The former stand out as a region in which a large proportion of 
the sokemen had either very few plough-beasts or none at all. 
Only in them do we find sokemen belonging to groups whose 
members had on an average less than an ox apiece: in Suffolk 
such sokemen form more than 45% of the total number whose 
teams are separately stated. In the other six counties sokemen 
averaging more than a quarter of a team ranged from 52-3% in 

1 There are instances of each of these in Lincolnshire. Individual sokemen 
possessing one ox each occur at Rothwell (f. 342), Cleatham (f. 346), Beckering 
(f. 359), Markby (f. 359b), and Lobingham (f. 360). At Beckering (f. 361b) and 
at Lobingham (f. 353b) there was also a sokeman with two oxen, while at Burgh- 
in-the-Marsh (f. 360) there was one sokeman with two oxen and another with a 
whole team. A sokeman possessing two oxen is also to be found at Eagle (f. 365) 
and at Haythby (f. 345b); one with three oxen at Roxby (f. 361b). Individual 
sokemen who had half a team appear at Thorp-on-the-Hill (f. 338), at Braceby 
(f. 341), at Winterton (f. 365), at Belton (f. 367b). At Addlethorpe (f. 360) there 
was one with six oxen. Besides Burgh-in-the-Marsh, Fulsby (f. 339), Ashby in 


Bottesford (f. 346), Uleeby by Alford (f. 355b) and Scopwick (f. 369) provide 
examples of sokemen who possessed a whole team. 
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Leicestershire to 91-99% in Northamptonshire; in Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex the corresponding range is from 14% 
in Norfolk to 35-8% in Suffolk. But the contrast is perhaps most 
strikingly revealed if we combine the figures for each of the two 
groups of counties. We then find that in Yorkshire, Bedfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and Leicester- 
shire (taken together) the sokemen averaged 3-1 oxen apiece, 
while for the other four counties the corresponding average is 1-6. 
Further, the validity of this contrast receives some confirmation 
from a fact which greatly increases its importance as a datum of 
economic history—the fact that a similar geographical contrast is 
presented by the statistics I previously collected in regard to the 
plough-beasts of the Domesday villani. If we take the villani 
whose teams are separately stated, and combine the figures for 
them and their teams for the same groups of counties, we get an 
average of 3-0 oxen per villein for the six counties and an average 
of 1-5 for the other four. 

5. Though the evidence perhaps suggests that sokemen were 
slightly better provided with plough-beasts than the villani, 
everything goes to show that there was no significant distinction 
between the two classes in this matter. Each class contained 
persons who differed greatly from one another in the number of 
oxen they possessed, and therefore, we may presume, in the 
extent of their arable holdings.” 

1 The Tables published in my former article clearly show Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk as counties where the villani had few plough-beasts, but the figures for 
Essex and Suffolk, given separately in those Tables, are, I think, deceptive, being 
based on very small samples—only 1%, in fact, for Essex, and 1-6% for Suffolk. 
I had no occasion then to combine the figures for the particular groups of counties 
now in question. The validity of the contrast in regard to the sokemen is not 
affected by the doubt expressed above as to the employment of the term liberi 
homines in the Little Domesday for some persons who would have been called 
sokemen elsewhere. There is no difference in this matter of terminology between 
Lincolnshire on the one hand and Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire on the other ; 
and Lincolnshire, though terminologically different from Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Essex, ranks with these last counties in the matter of team statistics. 

2 My investigations here confirm the conclusions reached by Vinogradoff and 
Professor Stenton. The latter says that ‘‘ whatever may have been the origin of 
the sokeman’s independence, it certainly did not lie in the size of his holding” 
(Anglo-Saxon England, p. 509), and that in Lincolnshire there was ‘‘ no material 
difference ’’ between the villani and the sokemen as regards the possession of oxen 
(Introduction to the Lincolnshire Domesday, Lincoln Record Soc., 1924, p. xx). 
Vinogradoff remarks that ‘‘ the size of the holdings and the position of socmen 
in the townships vary greatly’ (English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 444). 
It is with reference more particularly to the tenements of the liberi homines 
and sokemen that Professor Dougias speaks of “the numberless small and 
irregular holdings of the East Anglian Domesday ’’ (The Social Structure of 
Medieval East Anglia in Vinogradoff’s Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, 
vol. IX (1927), p. 66). 
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For the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex the detail 
provided by the Little Domesday enables us to compare the 
condition of the sokemen in 1086 with their condition twenty 
years earlier, and so to form some idea of the changes that had 
taken place during the Conqueror’s reign. The following table 
gives the figures derived from those entries which give the soke- 
men’s teams for both dates, exclusive of cases for which a change 
in the number of the sokemen is recorded ! :— 














TABLE IV 

Number of Total number of Number of oxen per 

sokemen for oxen. sokeman. 

whom infor- 

County. mation is 

available for 

both dates. 1066. 1086. 1066. 1086. 
Essex . . 173 360 336 2-1 1-9 
Suffolk . e 356 656 580 1-8 1-6 
Norfolk ' 2240 3726 3274 1-7 1-5 

















The figures reveal a distinct tendency to increasing impoverish- 
ment so far as the possession of plough-beasts is concerned. But 
they also show clearly that in this matter the conditions that so 
sharply distinguish Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk, along with 
Lincolnshire, from the other counties in which sokemen were 
numerous, were, in the first three counties, conditions that already 
characterised this part of England in 1066. In Norfolk, Suffolk 
and Essex alike a great majority of the sokemen in question are 


‘assigned the same number of oxen at both dates. In Norfolk I 


have noted a change in fifty-one entries concerned with 730 
sokemen. Of these, three (relating to thirty-one sokemen) show 
an increase in the number of oxen from thirty to forty-four, while 
forty-eight entries (relating to 699 sokemen) show a decline from a 
total of 1,404 oxen, or an average of two oxen per sokeman, to 
938, or an average of 1-3. In Suffolk change is recorded only in 
eleven cases comprising ninety-two sokemen, and in each case it 
was a change for the worse: the total number of oxen had fallen 
from 148 to seventy-two, or from 1-6 per sokeman to 0-8. 

The changes in Essex are confined to six places. At Waltham 
there had been an improvement: the six sokemen had possessed 
four teams in the time of King Edward and there were four and a 


1 The number of sokemen is not as a rule definitely stated for the earlier date, 
but as changes in their number are recorded, I have assumed that where nothing 
is said there had been no change. As regards dates I have, in accordance with 
the usual practice, assumed that tunc and 7.R.EZ. alike mean 1066 and that 
semper means “‘ both in 1066 and 1086.” 
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half teams in 1086. At each of the other five places there had 
been a loss: the combined figures are fourteen sokemen with 
eighty-four oxen or six per man in 1066, and fifty-six oxen, or 
four per man, in 1086.1 

Outside the three counties of the Little Domesday, team 
statistics for 1066 are not available.2 But a scrap of significant 
information comes to us from the North Riding of Yorkshire. We 
are told that on the lands of the soke of Falsgrave (Walesgrif) 
there had formerly been 108 sokemen with forty-six ploughs.’ 
That gives us 3-4 oxen per sokeman, and though this figure is 
appreciably smaller than the average number possessed by the 
seventy-four Yorkshire sokemen for whom we have particulars 
for 1086, it is much larger than the 1066 figures for the sokemen of 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. So far as it goes, therefore, this 
Falsgrave entry strengthens the case for believing that the 
regional contrast revealed by the statistics for 1086 already 
existed in the time of King Edward. 

Our next task must be to consider the relation between the 
evidence provided by the statistics of the sokemen’s teams and 
those statements about the carucates, bovates and acres, or 


1 These last figures may suggest that in Essex it was the most prosperous sokemen 
who suffered loss after the Conquest. The five cases, however, differ considerably 
—ranging from Thaxted, where the three sokemen averaged over nine oxen 
apiece even in 1086, to High Easter, where there were six sokemen averaging 2:6 
oxen in 1066 and 1-3 in 1086. Further, the Thaxted case is not wholly free from 
ambiguity: it is one of those which I have included in my statistics on the 
principle of giving the benefit of the doubt to entries whose figures are opposed to 
the general trend of the statistics. Again, sokemen sometimes lost their status 
between 1066 and 1086 and, as Vinogradoff remarks, may “ have to be looked for 
among the villains or bordarii’’ (op. cit., p. 443) : if, as seems not improbable, the 
smaller sokemen were especially liable to undergo such degradation, figures relating 
to sokemen who only suffered a loss of oxen, and maintained their status, could 
not be taken as indicating the incidence of such loss within the class. 

Besides the cases dealt with inthe text, I have noted five places in Essex where 
the sokemen’s teams are recorded for both dates, but the question is complicated 
by a change in the number of sokemen. At one of these places (Felsted, where 
the sokemen averaged six oxen apiece in 1086) there had been an improvement 
between 1066 and 1086; but the figures for the five places taken together show a 
decline in the average number of oxen per sokeman from 2-6 to 2:1. Six similar 
cases in Norfolk show when combined a decline in the average number of oxen 
from 1-5 to 1-2, but in one of these cases there had been an improvement, and at 
another the ratio of oxen to sokemen was virtually unchanged. In two of the 
Essex cases and in three of those from Norfolk (including the one which shows an 
improvement) there had been no change in the number of teams, but only in the 
number of sokemen. In Suffolk I have not noticed any cases parallel to these 
eleven cases from Norfolk and Essex. 

2 I am not forgetting the frequent enumeration of T.R.E. teams in Leicester- 
shire: it is useless for my purpose, for the teams of different classes are not 
distinguished. 

3 f. 299. 
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hides, virgates and acres, that they held, which in the Little 
Domesday, and for some counties of the Great Domesday, seem 
at first sight to offer direct information about the size of their 
holdings. That the areas thus allotted to the sokemen were in 
fact fiscal assessments, as Maitland believed, that they bore no 
constant relation to the extent of their lands, and that they are, 
in consequence, far less informing than the team statistics, can, I 
think, scarcely be doubted. It will perhaps be sufficient test of 
this to examine the relation between the two sets of statements in 
the county of Suffolk. 

First, let us take statements about individual sokemen, as 
these are free from any doubt, such as may arise in the case of 
groups as to whether the areas mentioned represent the total area 
of the group or the amount held by each member of it. I find in 
Suffolk fifteen entries about individuals which give particulars 
both of teams and areas. Eight of these relate to sokemen who 
possessed a whole team each; but, of the eight, five are assigned 
30 acres each, one half a carucate, one 25 acres and one 15 acres. 
Five of the fifteen entries concern sokemen possessing half a team 
each; of these, two are said to have 30 acres each, one 20 acres, 
one 15 acres and one 14 acres. The remaining two entries tell 
us of two sokemen who had each a pair of oxen: one of them is 
assigned 8 acres and the other 37 acres. Moreover, these 
discrepancies in the ratios of acres to plough-beasts cannot be 
explained away as due to casual circumstances, such as a loss of 
oxen through murrain. In eleven of the fifteen cases we are told 
that the number of teams had not altered, while for two of them 
we are given no information on this point. Only at Akenham and 
at Stoke-by-Clare is a change recorded. In the former place, 
where the sokeman is assigned 30 acres, there had been a decline 
from a whole team to halfa team. In the latter the sokeman has 
37 acres and the plough-beasts had declined from half a team to 
two oxen.! 

Apart from Stoke-by-Clare, all the fifteen cases show an 
assigned area smaller than that which might be inferred from the 
number of plough-beasts on the usual reckoning of two per 30 
acres: the areas vary in fact from one-half to one-eighth of what 
we should expect on that basis. And this helps us to make sure 
that in the statements about groups of sokemen the assigned 
areas do, at least as a general rule, represent the total belonging 
to the group. In some instances, it is true, the figures might 
easily tempt us to draw the alternative conclusion. At Mendham 


1 TI, ff. 289, 390b-391. 
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six sokemen with half a carucate possessed three ploughs; and 
at Somersham four sokemen with 30 acres had one plough.! 
Perhaps one ought not to exclude the possibility that the Domes- 
day scribes may sometimes have slipped into saying ‘‘ x acres ” 
when they meant “x acres each.” But of their general practice 
there can be no doubt. Of the total of fifty-three Suffolk entries, 
thirty-eight are concerned with groups of sokemen, and if we 
interpret the areas as the totals belonging to each group, we find 
that in twenty-eight cases the ratios of areas to plough-beasts 
fall within the same limits as those revealed by the entries relating 
to individuals, that there are only two cases where the area is less 
than one-eighth of that we might infer from the number of oxen, 
and that in both these it is just one-twelfth.2 Further, the 
opposite assumption—that the stated areas represent the holdings 
of each sokeman in the various groups—would lead to some 
monstrous absurdities. It would mean that at Norton land 
cultivated by ten teams was assessed at 68 carucates,, that at 
Stradbroke three teams dealt with an area rated at 17 carucates, 
that at Stanton 120 carucates were tilled by five teams.* If, 
then, we are to make anything of the statements about areas, we 
must understand them, in the case of groups of sokemen, as 
referring to the total area at which the holdings of the group were 
assessed. On that basis the fifty-three Suffolk entries give us a 
total of 28904 acres assigned to 416 sokemen, or not quite 7 fiscal 
acres apiece on an average. Thus at least we can say that the 
assessments afford no reason in this county for doubting the 
evidence of the team statistics as to the prevalence of very small 
sokeman holdings. 

In another direction the assessment areas deserve special 
consideration. A lack of team statistics for the sokemen as 


1 II, ff. 368b, 281b. ' 

2? The two cases are Grundisburgh (II, f. 315b), where two sokemen had 5 
acres and half a team, and Rickinghall (II, ff. 364b-365) where twenty-two 
sokemen had six teams and half a carucate. 

3 II, ff. 286, 329, 364b. 

‘ These figures are based on the assumption that the carucate contained 120 
acres, as Maitland believed (op. cit., pp. 483-4, cp. Vinogradoff, op. cit., pp. 147, 
281, Round, Feudal England, pp. 38 note 75, 70, B. A. Lees, V.C.H. Suffolk, 
vol. I, p. 357-8). Maitland’s arguments have, however, been criticised by 
Rhamm (Die Grosshufen der Nordgermanen, 1905, pp. 200-1), and the opinion 
that the carucate consisted of 100 acres has been urged by Mr. G. J. Turner (A 
Calendar of the Feet of Fines of Huntingdonshire, 1913, pp. lxxxiii-xciii) and by 
Prof. Douglas (Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia, pp. 50-7). But more 
recently the publication of the Feudal Book of Abbot Baldwin (Feudal Documents 
from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, edited by D. C. Douglas, 1932) has brought 
to light very strong evidence in favour of the 120 acre carucate, particularly in 
Suffolk. 
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distinct from other classes compelled the exclusion of Cam- 
bridgeshire from my Tables. But in Cambridgeshire Domesday 
Book is generous in supplying information as to the assessed 
areas of the sokemen, particularly for the time of King Edward, 
when sokemen were far more numerous in this county than 
they were in 1086.1 I have made only a rather cursory ex- 
amination of this evidence. But the pre-Conquest figures I have 
noted relate to 626 sokemen, and work out at nearly 45 fiscal 
acres per man, while those for 1086 relate to 138 sokemen and give 
them an average of approximately 30 fiscal acres each. Now, 
Maitland reckoned the total Domesday assessment of Cambridge- 
shire at 1,233 hides, and reckoned the total number of teams as 
1,443, and a calculation based on this ratio gives us about 34 oxen 
per sokeman in 1066 and about 24 oxen in 1086.2, To make such 
calculations is to enter upon the realm of uncertainty; and these 
figures must not be regarded as at all precise. Yet it would not 
perhaps be too incautious to conclude that they justify us in 
ranking the sokemen holdings of Cambridgeshire with those of 
Leicestershire rather than with those of Lincolnshire, East Anglia 
and Essex. For what it is worth this Cambridgeshire evidence 
also suggests that the sokemen of the county varied greatly in their 
economic position. In 1086 we find at one of the Draytons a 
sokeman assessed at 1} hides, another at Fordham who has a 
hide, and individuals rated respectively at half a hide, a virgate, 
a half virgate and a quarter of a virgate.* If we turn to the more 
abundant information that is available for the reign of King 
Edward, we notice at Cottenham a sokeman assessed at 3 hides 
and 46 acres (altogether 406 fiscal acres), one at Impington and 
another at Landbeach or Waterbeach with 2} hides, one at Hasling- 
field with 1} hides, three individuals (at Lolworth, at Cottenham 
and at Harston) with land rated at 14 hides, and one at Burwell 
and yet another at Harston with 1} hides. At Eversden there isa 
sokeman with a hide of land, while one with 3 virgates is found at 


1 Maitland reckoned that there were more than 900 sokemen in Cambridge- 
shire in the Confessor’s time without counting any, who, though probably 
sokemen, are not expressly described as such in Domesday (op. cit., p. 63). Ellis 
puts the total for 1086 at 213, but Mr Salzman makes it only 169 (V.C.H. 
Cambridgeshire, vol. I, 1938, p. 347). In compiling my figures for the sokemen’s 
assessments I have excluded all entries that seemed ambiguous, but in a few cases 
the text of the Inqguisitio Comiiatus Cantabrigiensis enabled me to clear up points 
that Domesday leaves doubtful. 

* For Maitland’s figures see op. cit., pp. 400, 401. 

* ff. 197b (Drayton), 189b (Fordham), 199b (Abington: a half-hide holding). 
For examples of the smaller holdings, see ff. 194 (Barham, a virgate), 194b 
(Whaddon, } virgate), 193b (West Wickham, } virgate). 

‘ ff. 201b, 201, 195, 200b, 201, 201b, 191, 195b, 196b. 
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Hauxton, Orwell, Kingston and Grantchester.1 In addition, I 
have noticed eight cases of sokemen possessing half a hide. Yet 
along with these prosperous persons we also find individual 
sokemen with 1} virgates (four cases), 14 virgates (two cases), 
a virgate (seven cases), a half virgate (seven cases), 14 acres, 
10 acres, 8 acres. Even in the same village, holdings sometimes 
varied considerably. At Cottenham, besides the sokemen who 
held 3 hides 46 acres and 1} hides respectively, there was a 
third with only 14 acres. At Lolworth, besides the sokeman with 
a hide and a half, there were two sokemen with a hide between 
them and seven others who held altogether land rated at a hide 
and a half and also four gardens (ortos). Of eight sokemen at 
Morden, one had a hide and a half, four had 6 virgates between 
them, two had a virgate between them and one had half a 
virgate.2, We must remember, however, that these are assess- 
ments; and differential rating, which in Suffolk we found to be 
a very serious factor, prevents our concluding that the actual 
holdings varied closely with the assessments.* Yet the general 
picture of heterogeneity can scarcely be a delusion. 

In Bedfordshire, as well as Cambridgeshire, Domesday supplies 
much information about the assessments of the sokemen; and as 
we have team statistics for only a very small number of Bedford- 
shire sokemen these supplementary particulars are not to be 
scorned, in spite of the uncertainties due to vagaries in rating. In 
this county the extraction of the figures is facilitated by Baring’s 
useful tabulation. For 1086 I find the required data for forty-nine 
sokemen whose lands were assessed at 21 hides 2} virgates, or an 
average of just under 53 acres per sokeman. For 1066 figures are 
available for 609 sokemen, and their assessments work out at just 

1 £f. 200, 198, 198b, 200b, 202. 

2 f. 200b supplemented by JInquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis (ed. 
N. E. 8. A. Hamilton), p.54. For other examples of sokemen holdings of varying 
assessed areas within one and the same village see Maitland, op. cit., pp. 131-4. 

* To judge from the ratios of teams and ‘“‘ teamlands’’ to assessment areas 
the rate of assessment might vary even within the same village: as regards the 
“‘ teamlands,”’ some of the figures given by Maitland for Wetherley Hundred 
provide instances of this: op. cit., pp. 131-4. In my former article (Economic 
JOURNAL, June 1946, p. 251) I maintained with a confidence I do not now feel 
that within the same manor uniformities of assessment ‘‘ must reflect correspond- 
ing uniformities in the agrarian conditions.’’ But the form of the Middlesex 
entries in connection with which I ventured on this rash assertion makes it, I 
think, probable that this was so in those cases, if the areas assigned to the 
Middlesex villani are indeed assessments and not, as seems likely, actual areas of 
land. It is the same with the form of the Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire 
entries to which I also referred in the same passage, though these do seem to be 


assessments. 
‘ F. H. Baring, Domesday Tables (1909), pp. 180-91. I have checked Baring’s 
figures which are not always accurate. 
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over 65 acres each on an average. If we make a calculation similar 
to that made for Cambridgeshire, and assume that the ratio between 
the assessed areas of these sokemen and their teams was the same 
as that for the county as a whole as shown by Maitland’s totals of 
1,193 hides and 1,367 teams, the resultant figures are 4-0 oxen per 
sokeman for 1086 and nearly 5 oxen for 1066. Thus, so far as they 
go, these figures point towards the same conclusion as the scanty 
team statistics: that Bedfordshire was a county of large sokeman 
holdings. Like the corresponding statistics for Cambridgeshire, 
and like the team statistics of East Anglia and Essex, they 
indicate also that the possessions of the average sokeman had 
declined between 1066 and 1086, but that the geographical 
contrast—between the counties of large holdings and the counties 
of small holdings—was a striking contrast at both dates.? 

There remains one element of doubt which cannot wholly be 
dissipated. Some sokemen may have held land in more than one 
place or under more than one lord, and any who did so will have 
been counted more than once, for an identity of tenants mentioned 
in different entries would be concealed by their anonymity. For 
this reason the numbers of sokemen by which the totals of teams 
or acres have been divided may have been too large, and the 
average sokeman may have possessed more beasts and more land 
than my figures allow him. It is therefore necessary to consider 
whether this disturbing factor is likely to have been large enough 
to beimportant. In regard to the liberi homines, whose names are 
often recorded, and so provide some check, Ballard held that this 
source of error was very serious: in the hundred of Colness in 
Suffolk he counted 122 named freemen ‘‘ who are recorded 315 
times,”’ and he cites a certain Blakeman, the man of Norman, as 
holding land in five different places.2 Yet Ballard himself does 


1 In connection with these assessment statistics, a word must be said about 
the figures for Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire published by Professor Stenton 
(Types of Manorial Structure, p. 48 note 3). Those for the Lincolnshire sokemen 
(which have the special merit of bringing out the differences between Kesteven 
and Lindsey) give us, if we include the two examples from Holland, a general 
average for the county of 1-2 bovates per sokeman—a result that roughly 
harmonizes with my team statistics. But the danger of using the assessments 
alone is illustrated by the Nottinghamshire figures, which led Prof. Stenton 
to conclude that the average sokeman holding was smaller in Nottinghamshire 
than in Lincolnshire. The rating of Nottinghamshire was exceptionally low; 
and if we take Prof. Stenton’s figures (336 sokemen with 211% bovates), and 
estimate the sokemen’s teams on the assumption that the ratio of assessments to 
teams was the same as that given by Maitland for the whole county (567 carucates 
to 1,991 teams), we get an average of 2:2 oxen persokeman. A similar calculation 
for Lincolnshire only gives us 1-4 oxen. The difference between these two figures 
is not much less than the difference shown in the team statistics (3-0 for 
Nottinghamshire and 1-8 for Lincolnshire). 

* A. Ballard, The Domesday Inquest (1906), p. 144. 
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not appear to have felt these doubts about the sokemen.! And 
though he recognises that the same name might be borne by 
different people, he scarcely gives sufficient weight to this 
possibility.2 Miss Barbara Dodwell, who has considered the 
matter with special reference to East Anglia, points out. that “in 
the lists of the abbot’s free men and sokemen in the third part of 
the survey of Abbot Baldwin of Bury St. Edmunds only the 
commoner names occur more than once, though there are a few 
exceptions such as Almar son of Gode who held land in both 
Welnetham and Rushbrook.” Her conclusion is that “the 
wealthier peasants of Domesday ” do “ occasionally possess more 
than one tenement,” but that as regards the holders of small 
tenements “‘ it does not seem likely that in very many instances a 
man had several holdings.” * Another scrap of evidence comes 
from the Ely Inquest. In its account of the Cambridgeshire 
estates of the abbey I find thirty-six cases in which a sokeman’s 
name is given, and that these relate to at least thirty-one distinct 
individuals seems pretty clear from differences of name or sur- 
name, or the repetition of names in the same-list.4 One cannot, 
however, attach much significance to this fact, for a great many 
sokemen are unnamed in the Ely Inquest, and a sokeman of the 
abbey might have held a second tenement under another lord; 
and the chief value of these Ely names is that they illustrate the 
danger of arguing from identity of names to identity of persons if 
surnames or other marks of identity are lacking. At Meldreth we 
find an 4ilsi and an Ailsi cild, at the adjoining village of Melbourn 
an Ajlsi berd and an Atlsi beres sune; and it seems improbable that 
any of these sokemen was the same person as the Alsi who had 
land at Swaffham; some 15 miles away. Besides the two men 
named 4ilsi, the ten named sokemen at Melbourn included 4/luric 
godingesune and Alluric mus, Ailwin blondus and Ailwin, the 
abbot’s reeve.5 It has also, perhaps, some bearing on our problem 


* He turns to some statistics of Cambridgeshire sokemen as “‘ figures which 
are more trustworthy.” 

2 The name Blacheman or Blakeman occurs in Domesday not only in Suffolk, 
but also in Kent, Hampshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire : see Ellis, op. cit., vol. II, p. 49. 

3 Norfolk Archeology (Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Soc.), vol. XXVII, 
1941, p. 157. The lists of names referred to are in Feudal Documents from the 
Abbey of Bury St Edmunds (ed. D. C. Douglas), pp. 25-44. 

4 It seems not unlikely that Brithwine, who was one of three sokemen holding 
2} hides and 10 acres at Swaffham in 1066, was the same person as the sokeman 
Brithwine, who, with another sokeman named Aluric, had 3} hides in the adjacent 
village of Quy: Inquisitio Eliensis (in Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis, 
ed. N. E. 8S. A. Hamilton), p. 102. 

5 Ibid., pp. 108, 109, note 19. ‘The commonness of certain names is abundantly 
proved by the Bury St. Edmunds lists. The sixty-three tenants at Bertune in 
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that in Norfolk and Lincolnshire ‘‘ half-sokemen ”’ are mentioned ; 
for that suggests that in these counties the Domesday 
commissioners endeavoured to distinguish sokemen who held under 
more than one lord, while the fact that these ‘‘ half-sokemen ”’ are 
very few in number seems significant. Doubt remains; but 
it is scarcely of serious statistical purport, and there is no reason 
to suppose that it affects the relative positions of the sokemen in 
different counties to any appreciable extent. 

In conclusion, one result of this long investigation stands out 
as both surprising and significant. For sokemen and villani alike, 
we are compelled to recognise that Lincolnshire, East Anglia and 
Essex were a region of peculiarly small arable holdings; and the 
figures previously collected for the villani indicate that Kent, and 
probably Middlesex, should be regarded as belonging to the same 
region. But this result raises a question to which as yet no 
answer can be given. Why was this part of England peculiar in 
this fundamental economic matter? Two alternative hypotheses 
suggest themselves as worth consideration. But they imply 
sharply opposed contraries. If the explanation is that the 
sokemen and villani who possessed so few plough-beasts were 
really sheep-farmers, that seems to imply “ territorial division of 
labour ” and trade relations with other regions. If, on the other 
hand, the peasants of these eastern counties were in fact poorer 
than other English peasants—if their poverty was due to over- 
population and a minute sub-division of holdings facilitated by a 
freedom that meant freedom to become poor—then it is of 
economic isolation and of immobility of labour that we must think, 
rather than of commerce with other parts of the country. Perhaps 
some day we shall know what is the probable explanation of this 
puzzling feature in the economy of Domesday England, even if 


certainty is unattainable 
REGINALD LENNARD 


Wadham College, 
Oxford. 





Suffolk (the first place in these lists) included seven individuals named Godui, 
four named Godwine, five named Alwin, Zlwin or Ailwin, and three named 
Aluric or A2luric, besides two Ailrics and an tlric. If we ignore such small 
differences as seem to be mere variants in spelling, we may say that, apart 
from surnames, forty names suffided for these sixty-three persons (see Feudal 
Documents, pp. 25-6). 

1 Ellis gives seventeen as the total of ‘‘ half-sokemen ”’ in Norfolk; but I have 
noted eighteen. As they occur in seven hundreds, the effort to distinguish them 
was not peculiar to any particular locality. Ellis mentions only one case in 
Lincolnshire; but I have noticed four references to half-sokemen in that county— 
two at Torrington and one at Roughton, in Lindsey (ff. 358, 363b) and one at 
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Monetary Policies and Full Employment. By Wu.tam J. 
FELLNER. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1946. Pp. xx + 268. $3.50.) 


SrartTine from Keynesian ground, Dr. Fellner here offers a 
number of most ingenious and interesting original arguments in 
answer to questions of the highest topical, as well as permanent, 
importance. 

Lord Keynes having boldly called his book the General Theory 
of Employment had only a few years to wait for triumphant 
vindication. For a theory called into being by depression and 
desperate under-employment was almost immediately put to the 
test at the other extreme of the range, and has proved itself equally 
well able, during the war and its aftermath, to tell us the nature 
of febrile over-employment. And it is proving no less tricky and 
dangerous to navigate these unfamiliar waters, where there is too 
much demand, than it was to deal with the obstinate refusal of 
the world to buy as much as it could produce. British experience 
at this moment, a year and a half after the war, lends insistent 
realism to the basic question which Dr. Fellner asks and seeks to 
answer in this book: can we have full employment without 
regimented lives ? 

Dr. Fellner holds that if in such an economy as the United 
States of to-day there is indeed an inherent secular tendency for 
effective demand to fall short of full employment output by a 
large and increasing gap, then the Government will be driven to 
take in all times and circumstances such action as will prevent 
this tendency from having its way; that against the background of 
this de facto guarantee, monopolistic groups both. of employers 
and employed will continually drive wages and prices upward; 
and that thus the dilemma of an inflationary spiral or mass 
unemployment, both of them intolerable, will lead to the only 
other solution, an abandonment of free institutions. But he does 
not believe that Western economies are really afflicted with this 
incurable tendency to depression. By delicately timed action 
we can, he thinks, prevent business recessions from becoming deep 
and prolonged depressions; and if we are content with this more 
modest aim, rather than a policy of “‘ always more jobs than men,” 
we can steer successfully between Scylla and Charybdis. 
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One of the chief merits of the book is its consistently main- 
tained attention to uncertainty in the true Knightian sense, of 
whose nature he gives a most admirable analysis (pp. 152 et seq.). 
An example of this attention is his discussion of the effects of 
money-wage changes. 

He begins by pointing out that at any level of expected 
(national) income where the marginal propensity to consume is 
less than unity, the incentive to do enough investment in Period 1 
to fulfil this expectation concerning the income of Period 1 
depends on the implicit assumption that in Period 2, when the 
extra output resulting from the investment done in Period 1 
will begin to flow, this extra output will be partly absorbed by 
further investment. The smaller the marginal propensity to 
consume, the larger the measure in which the incentive for 
adequate current investment depends on a belief that the extra 
output which will presently result from this current investment 
will be absorbed in further investment. Now people are not 
bound to invest, but nature and convention insist that they shall 
consume, at least to some minimum degree. Hence the expecta- 
tion of investors’ demand for investors’ goods is less dependable 
than the expectation of consumers’ demand for consumption 
goods. From this basis a reasoned answer can be given to the 
question whether a fall or a rise of money wage rates is favourable 
toemployment. A fall will reduce the money wage bill and, in at 
most the same degree, that part of expected consumption demand 
which comes from wage-earners; but the expected demand for 
investment goods, which partly envisages further investment, 
instead of a near-future increase in consumption, will not be so 
much affected. Hence a fall in money wage-rates may reduce the 
money wage bill in relatien to the aggregate demand for goods : 
that is, it may make profit margins larger, but, at the same time, 
more dependent on the demand for investment goods, and hence 
more uncertain. A rise of the money wage-rate will have the 
opposite effect, giving a more assured expectation of profits, but 
not such large profits. Thus when national income is high, and 
the marginal propensity to consume consequently low, so that 
profits are high but uncertain, an incipient depression may call 
for a rise of money wage-rates. But when national income and 
profits are low, but the marginal propensity to consume is high, 
recovery may perhaps be promoted by a fall of money wage-rates. 

The author’s realistic insight is proved in several striking 
discussions, such as that of the conflict which he shows to exist 
between family budget data and time-series on the question 
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whether the marginal propensity to consume does or does not 
decline as we pass to higher incomes (pp. 59 e¢ seq.). 

In his later chapters, Dr. Fellner submits a number of carefully 
specified monetary policies to a searching theoretical and statistical 
appraisal. Here his treatment of uncertainty and its effect is 
especially illuminating and original. I cannot feel so happy, 
however, about his theoretical and diagrammatic treatment of the 
determination of the interest-rate. It is not Keynesian ; it seems to 
me to confuse ex ante with ex post concepts, to neglect the fact that 
ex ante saving will be different at a given interest-rate if income is 
different, and that income will be different if investment is 
different. It seems to me that he often thinks of his L-function as 
a function connecting the quantity of idle balances at any moment 
with the interest-rate, rather than connecting (according to his 
own definition of it) the pace of growth of idle balances with the 
interest-rate (see especially pp. 181, 182). However, his main 
practical conclusion in these chapters is that, so far as monetary 
policy is relied on to combat depression, public deficit spending 
should be financed by the creation of money by the central bank, 
rather than by Government borrowing from the commercial banks 
or the public: for there is a danger that such borrowing might 
so reduce the availability of finance and raise the rate of interest 
that a decline of private investment would largely offset the extra 
time-rate of outlay by the Government. 

In sum, a wide survey of the facts, close and imaginative 
reasoning, and a proper scientific scepticism are here brought to 
bear on the problem of what can be done by monetary and fiscal 
policies to prevent deep and protracted business depression. The 
book is an important addition to the literature of the business 
cycle. 

G. L. 8S. SHACKLE 
London. 


General-Equilibrium Theory in International Trade. By Jacos L. 
Mosak. (Bloomington, Indiana: Principia Press (Chicago : 
Cowles Commission for Research in Economics), 1944. 
Pp. xiii + 187. $2.50.) 


Tus book would read better on a desert island. The reader 
must first put out of his mind all thoughts of dollar loans, the 
export drive, exchange restrictions, pressure groups in Congress 
and planners in Whitehall. He must, that is to say, forget every- 
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thing in the real trading world which is not reducible to the clearly 
outlined units of the economic theorist. He can then forget (for 
at least two-thirds of the book) that he is thinking about inter- 
national trade at all; for (despite his title) what Dr. Mosak has 
written is a ‘‘ Handbook of Hicksian Economics,” in the course of 
which he shows, incidentally, that the Hicksian static and dynamic 
theories can readily be applied to a simple trading world. 

Criticism of Mosak’s work therefore merges into criticism of the 
whole Hicksian position. The theory of individual and of market 
equilibrium and planning in a static and a dynamic world can 
all be summarised, smoothly and elegantly, in 187 pages because 
the treatment is essentially mathematical. Yet, as the reader 
struggles to remember what all the symbols mean, he may be 
excused a lingering doubt as to whether they are all necessary. 
Mathematical economists use their mathematical tool in three ways 
—one fruitful, one dangerous and one useless. Sometimes they 
state an economic relation in symbols and, by a mathematical 
process (such as differentiation), deduce another relation which is 
capable of useful interpretation. They have thus established, by a 
short and rigorous method, a result the deduction of which in words 
might be impossibly complicated. Sometimes, however, mathe- 
matics is used as a mere shorthand for the expression of relations 
which could easily be expressed in words. This is not merely lazy ; 
it is dangerous, for symbols soon float away from their definitions. 
How many students think that the theory of money is like an open 
book when they learn that MV equals PT’? Sometimes, again, 
a result deduced by mathematical operations is left in symbols 
because it has no interpretation; it stands alone in impressive 
uselessness. We should all do well to post above our study doors 
the notice ‘“‘ Marshall was Not a Fool,” lest we should over-estimate 
the progress made by our own generation. Dr. Mosak is only a 
moderate sinner, but his book could be vastly improved by remov- 
ing unnecessary mathematics, as Marshall always did. The work 
would then be accessible to numerous eminent economists who at 
present will be quite unable to face it. 

I have stressed this criticism of presentation because no book 
can be great unless it is readable. But there is a more serious 
criticism to be made of the whole Hicksian school, which is given 
added point by Dr. Mosak’s book. The new mathematical theorists 
are highly abstract (very much more so than most of their classical 
predecessors); and they would justify this abstraction as an 
essential foundation for a scientific economics. But you cannot 
live in a foundation. The pure mathematician can spin theories 
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without end, in happy irresponsibility. The economist has the 
same duty as the experimental scientist, to test theory at every 
stage against reality. This Dr. Mosak does not attempt to do, 
even at the points where reasonable statistical evidence is available, 
He must be condemned, therefore, as unscientific; all that we 
know about his theory of international trade is that it looks self- 
consistent. It may be quite inapplicable to the real trading world. 

But it would be unkind to blame Dr. Mosak too much for the 
faults which he shares with most of his contemporaries. He has 
produced an excellent work of reference for this type of economics, 
clearing up on the way a few errors of earlier formulations. Readers 
will find his treatment of the reparations problem of special 
interest. It is, after all, no mean achievement to have placed the 
theory of international trade squarely in position as a mere 
extension of a general theory. The attempt is not completely 
successful; Chapter IX, on “ Market Equilibrium in an Inter- 
national Economy,” seems to lie a little away from the main stream 
of the book. But international trade theory will never again be 
able to retreat to isolationism. 

CHARLES F. CARTER 
Marshall Library, 
Cambridge. 


Mathematical Methods of Statistics. By Harotp Crammr. 
Princeton University Press (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege), 
1946. Pp. xvi + 575. 33s. 6d.) 


Tuis book has all the virtues of the good mathematical text- 
book. It is felicitous in selection of matter, systematic in arrange- 
ment, logical in notation, clear in exposition, apposite in example 
and accurate in thought-and formula. It is admirably printed, 
which is no small matter in a mathematical work. For statisticians 
familiar with the author’s 1937 Cambridge University Press mono- 
graph, its appearance is something of an event. 

The author, who is Professor of Actuarial Mathematics and 
Mathematical Statistics and Director of the Institute of Mathe- 
matical Statistics in the University of Stockholm, divides his 
book into three parts entitled ‘‘ Mathematical Introduction,” 
‘Random Variables and Probability Distributions ’’ and “‘ Statis- 
tical Inference.’ The first part constitutes an interesting attempt, 
which largely succeeds, to make the work self-contained; that 
is, to give the student as much of the rather specialised higher 
mathematics which he requires for understanding the other parts. 
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The subjects selected in this part for special attention are sets 
of points (with the concomitant Lebesgue-Stieltjes integration), 
Fourier integration, matrices, determinants and quadratic forms, 
and a miscellaneous series. Perhaps unreasonably, one would 
like to have the section on matrices extended. Matrix algebra is 
of paramount importance for modern statistical science, especially 
economic statistics where one has to consider together many 
series varying in time or space. 

Though the second part has the same title as the author’s 
Cambridge monograph, the content is very different. It deals 
with all the more important frequency distributions, classical 
and modern. Throughout the whole work considerable use is 
made of characteristic functions in one or many dimensions. 
Normal limit theorems (i.e., with sample size tending towards 
infinity) are usually established by the well-known Cramér—Lévy 
theorem on the concomitant limits of series of frequency functions 
and of their characteristics. The Central Limit Theorem is 
proved for more restricted conditions than in the author’s mono- 
graph and with considerable consequential simplification in proof. 

The third part deals with the theory of parametric estimation 
and maximum likelihood, the general theory of testing statistical 
hypotheses (due to J. Neyman and E. 8. Pearson), analysis of 
variance and regression theory. The mere citation of these 
subjects is a reminder of what modern statistical theory owes to 
the genius of R. A. Fisher, to whom the author pays prefatory 
tribute. Economic statisticians will find useful and suggestive 
the author’s treatment of the many variable problem. Con- 
siderable attention is properly paid to the Wishart theorem giving 
the joint frequency of variances and covariances for normal 
samples. 

For all the vast, and ever-increasing, output of statistical 
mathematics the measure of general agreement between statis- 
ticians as to the principal theoretical landmarks is remarkable, 
as comparison of this work with, for instance, M. G. Kendall’s 
Advanced Theory of Statistics shows. 

Professor Cramér states that his purpose is to bridge the gap 
between the Continental school based on probability theory on the 
one hand and the British and American school of statistical science 
on the other. This badly wanted doing; and the author is well 
fitted for the réle of “‘ conciliator ” since his sympathy is evident 
with both schools, whose attitude to one another has hitherto had 
in it more of mutual indifference than of contempt. One has the 
impression that in the United States a measure of success has 
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latterly been achieved towards assimilation. One fruitful idea 
which, due to the very imperfection of the basic data, may have 
importance for economic statisticians, is convergence in prob- 
ability, which M. Fréchet’s treatise has done much to make familiar, 

Generally, the author has been concerned to temper the wind 
of rigour, which is as it should be since the work is presumably 
designed for statisticians primarily ; one of the excellences of the 
book is the way in which he is constantly ready with apt illustra- 
tion to show that the conditions which might at first sight appear 
trivial or over-meticulous are so essential that the theorem would 
not be true without them. One wonders, however, if the proof of 
the limiting distribution of y*, when the parameters are estimated 
by maximum likelihood, could not be simplified. Actually, the 
proof given is ingenious, but, as the author states, it is com- 
plicated. In any event it would have been well to discuss in 
advance the elementary case, which has some historical interest, 
of the distribution of x? when the frequencies have been estimated 
from the sample moments. 

The author might also consider if it might not be advisable to 
juxtapose the Fisher (Chapter 37) and Bartlett (Chapter 29) 
theorems as to the distribution of the regression coefficients. 

Economic statisticians may be disappointed at the author’s 
omission of more than passing reference to time series, and to the 
concomitant theories of confluence analysis, relationships between 
statistics and factor analysis. One must remember, however, 
that much of this theory is of very recent date and in process of 
formation, and no doubt Professor Cramér will deal with it in his 
next edition. 

R. C. GEARY 
Department of Applied Economics, 
Cambridge. 


Post-War Taxation and Economic Progress. By H. M. GRovEs. 
(New York and London: McGraw Hill, 1946. Pp. xiv + 
432. 22s. 6d.) 


Tis work is an expansion (and in some minor respects a 
revision) of the author’s Production, Jobs and Taxes published in 
1944; like the earlier book it is a Report spensored by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 

This organisation is a private enterprise body originating in the 
initiative of a few influential industrialists (of whom P. G. Hoffman 
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of the Studebaker Corporation was a leader). It has aimed since 
1942 to prepare American industry to live up to the productive 
capacity of the economy in the post-war world. Besides a service 
of advisory committees available locally to industrialists, an 
ambitious programme of research has been planned and an 
impressive amount is already published. The research work of the 
C.E.D., under the direction of Professor Yntema of Chicago, is 
sound and scholarly, and the views put forward by the C.E.D. 
have become a considerable force in American business circles, 
both inside and outside of Congress. Broadly, the Organisation’s 
publications are of two types—first, a series of fairly large-scale 
works written independently by professional economists (although 
subject to repeated discussion with the Research Committee), 
and, secondly, a series of short statements on policy, emanating 
directly from the Research Committee, which consists mainly of 
industrialists, businessmen and bankers. The present work 
belongs to the former category : an interim Policy Statement on 
the same subject was issued in 1944 under the title of Post-War 
Federal Tax Plan for High Employment. 

In Post-War Taxation and Economic Progress, Professor 
Groves confines his attention almost wholly to the productional 
aspects of taxation. The result is that although practically the 
whole revenue field is covered, and the book contains a great 
amount of detail, the outlook is somewhat narrow; distribution 
and welfare considerations receive no attention, and state and 
local taxation is treated only from the standpoint of its effects on 
business, without regard to questions of intergovernmental fiscal 
relations. Apart from this limitation the book makes a useful 
and sensible contribution to the consideration of long run (post- 
reconstruction) tax problems in the United States. In an 
Appendix a valiant effort is made to forecast the quantitative 
effect of the recommendations made, by means of budgetary and 
revenue estimates. 

An important (and in many ways the most interesting) part of 
Professor Groves’ book is concerned with the possibility of 
integrating some of the numerous overlapping and interlocking 
levies on income, profits and wealth—more especially personal 
income, corporation and capital gains taxes on the one hand and 
inheritance and gift taxes on the other—which at present disfigure 
the American tax structure. It cannot be doubted that if Pro- 
fessor Groves’ recommendations were carried out these. taxes 
would become both more effective and more equitable. For the 
most part British economists will have little to object to in 
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Professor Groves’ recommendations, since they would bring 
American taxes more closely in line with accepted British practice. 

It must be admitted, however, that the analysis which supports 
Professor Groves’ recommendations is on the whole something 
less than adequate. A particular instance of this is his treatment 
of the incidence of the corporation tax on undistributed profits 
(p. 36). Like many of his countrymen Professor Groves is unable 
to shake himself free from the view (made familiar in England by 
the persistent if ineffectual efforts of some of the Colwyn Com- 
mittee witnesses) that the effects of a general (net) income tax on 
profits can be analysed in an exactly analogous manner to the 
effects of a tax on a particular sort of commodity; that is, in 
terms of a simple price effect, instead of (as would now be generally 
accepted in England) via the factors which determined the size 
of the national income. 

The two points at which Professor Groves’ outlook is probably 
most foreign to British economists is in respect of the taxation 
of capital gains on the one hand and of fluctuating incomes on the 
other: the two points are in some measure related since the 
inclusion of capital gains in the income tax base accentuates the 
problem of fluctuating incomes. 

The effect of the American tax on capital gains—whose con- 
tinuance subject to minor reform is recommended by Professor 
Groves—is to stimulate deliberate evasion of surtax by sub- 
stituting for income receipts capital gains, subject to a much 
lower rate of tax. To an outsider it would seem probable that 
the surtax leakage thus legalised is considerably higher than the 
corresponding leakage in the British tax, where capital gains as 
such are not taxed (except where they accrue as a regular part of 
business, as in the case of stock jobbers, and are consequently 
truly income), but where attempted evasion of surtax by pur- 
poseful substitution of capital receipts is liable to full surtax 
rates. In this respect Professor Groves does less than justice to 
recent British legislation in respect of bond washing and similar 
transactions. And in other respects Professor Groves displays at 
times a curious ignorance of British conditions, as when he 
declares (p. 90) that “the holding company is uniquely an 
American institution.” 

A great deal of discussion of the proper fiscal treatment of 
fluctuating incomes is currently taking place in America; it stems 
formally from the desire to stimulate private enterprise in new 
ventures, but the leading proposals go far beyond this laudable 
object. In particular two schemes are advocated. The first, 
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which is strongly supported by the labour unions, would allow the 
carrying over of personal and family allowances in income tax 
which are unused in any year (because incomes are below the tax 
level) to more prosperous years. The second would allow in- 
dividual taxpayers to average their liability over either a defined 
period of years, or (as advocated by the late Professor Simons of 
Chicago), over the whole life period. The main effect of the first 
proposal would be effectively to raise the exemption limit of income 
tax—an effect which, if desired, could more easily be brought about 
directly. The second proposal might conceivably be stimulating 
to enterprise, but if the averaging period was very prolonged it 
would lead to an effective lowering of surtax rates, and even to 
eventual repayments similar to an old age pension (but related to 
former earnings)—again an effect which if desired could more 
properly be carried out by direct measures. From the cyclical 
point of view moreover, averaging would lead to a lightening of 
tax burden on the upswing, a movement which might require an 
increase in tax rates which would otherwise be unnecessary. 

The problem of fluctuating incomes in relation to incentive is a 
very real one. Notwithstanding minor concessions in favour of 
averaging, the relation between marginal effort and tax liability 
in British income tax is still uncomfortably close. We should not 
neglect American discussion on the subject. 

Ursuta K. Hicks 


Oxford. 


Full Production without War. By Harotp Logs. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 
1946. Pp. xviii + 284. 23s. 6d.) 


TuHE stress of this argument is laid on the réle of monopolistic 
competition in the business cycle. 

The problem is posed by the secular rise in productivity. In 
price competition this will cause a greater output to reach the 
consumer, but in monopolistic competition the same output will 
be sold at the same prices as before, and productive factors will be 
dispensed with, what was being paid out to them being now 
destined to swell profits. But, because “ profit, unlike the cost 
factors, is realised and usually issued after a commodity has been 
produced and sold,” this means a fall in effective demand, and 
this may set the economy off on a downward spiral. 

How, then, has any of the potential increase ever been realised ? 
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Partly, as the record shows, by higher wages; but there cannot be 
any automatic adjustment at work here, for any one firm that 
raises its own wages bill will not thereby raise its own sales by the 
same amount, nor have firms any inducement to pay the increased 
profit margin away as wages. No, the main means of realisation 
has lain in the upward phase of the business cycle. The prospects 
of profit which rising productivity brings will induce capital 
formation, and this will be financed by newly created debit money, 
the circulation of which will enable more goods to be sold at the 
same prices. But since, ex hypothesi, these extra goods have been 
made without increase in total cost, the extra spending needed to 
take them off the market will bring about an equal increase in 
profit; and in practice the rise in spending may be greater than 
this : so a rising spiral may be set off. The author concludes that 
the potential increase in output in the United States since 1921, 
so far as not released by lower prices or higher wages, “ has been 
released, when it has been released, largely by injections of new 
money which served to increase net over-all profit and usually 
resulted in a production upsurge.” 

But the expectation of profits cannot be sustained. As 
output rises from a low starting-point, gross capital formation 
rises with it, and there will be a certain level of output at which 
gross capital formation is just big enough to maintain in full 
efficiency the equipment which would be needed for full produc- 
tion. This level is termed “ equilibrium production.” As output 
rises above it, profits must decline: “ because of the nature of 
monopolistic competition, the capital formed after the equilibrium 
production is passed consists largely of excess capital which 
increases overhead costs thereby subdividing the market and 
diminishing the profit of the participating firms.” Hence the 
downturn. 

The practical policy derived from this is threefold : first, get 
production going by spending new money on public works; 
second, as soon as capital formation reaches the level of “ equili- 
brium production,” stop it going further by corporation taxes to 
check the expectation of profit, and income tax to reduce savings ; 
but, third, increase effective demand by taking on any unemployed 
there may be in public works at wages higher than the lowest paid 
in existing jobs, so as to raise the minimum wage throughout the 
country by stages to some $2,500 a year. 

We shall all agree that the prevalence of monopolistic com- 
petition in wide sectors of the modern economy is likely to have 
important effects on the course of fluctuations, but has the author 
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established the essentials of them? An annual increase of from 
1 to 3% in productivity poses, it is true, a problem for effective 
demand, but surely a relatively small one in a society which may 
be trying to realise some 20%, of its invome in the form of savings. 
Greater interest, I think, attaches to the suggestion that in mono- 
polistic competition profits are lowered by the process of increased 
capital formation subdividing the market; yet it remains only a 
suggestion. That production, the quantity of money, and profits, 
move in sympathy during the cycle can be explained without 
bringing in such a process at all. That the process should operate 
over against a constant effective demand is likely, but hardly that 
it should work so powerfully as to make profits fall when otherwise 
the upward spiral could have gone on. It is to be wished that the 
author could have done more to establish its existence and 
magnitude. 

I have tried here to state and comment on what is most dis- 
tinctive in this work. In the detail of the argument, more especi- 
ally in the treatment of income, outlay and monetary circula- 
tion, there are many points where either I have failed to grasp the 
author’s meaning, or I must remain in disagreement with him; 
but his argument is closely wrought, pertinacious and scrupulous, 
and the format of the exposition is admirably clear. 

E. H. Poetes Brown 
New College, 
Oxford. 


Controlling World Trade—Cartels and Commodity Agreements. 
By Epwarp S. Mason. (New York and London: McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. xviii + 289. 12s. 6d.) 


Raw Material Problems and Policies. (Geneva: League of Nations 
(London: Allen and Unwin), 1946. II, A.2. Pp. 110. 4s.) 


Boru these books deal with questions which have been dis- 
cussed recently by the Preparatory Committee of the International 
Conference on Trade and Employment; the American Proposals, 
both on cartels and on commodity agreements, have not been 
substantially modified and it is reasonable to assume that inter- 
national action in the next few years will follow the lines now 
emerging. 

Professor Mason’s book is the thirteenth published under the 
auspices of the Committee for Economic Development, a group 
of leaders of American business who think that much closer 
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co-operation between business and Governmental circles is neces- 
sary in future. This movement is one of the signs of American 
adjustment to the responsibilities of the United States dominance 
in the economic and political fields. The book itself, while it does 
not cover much new ground, is very well done and is marked by 
the accuracy and balance which we should expect from its author. 
It consists of short historical summaries, an analysis of the effects 
of international monopolistic arrangements in the past, and 
suggestions for future American policy. 

On cartels, Professor Mason welcomes the proposed establish- 
ment of an International Organisation to study the facts, but he 
would prefer member countries to prohibit specified activities by 
their nationals, instead of the rather vague general undertakings 
in the I.T.O. Charter as it now stands, to prohibit them when they 
“ have harmful effects on the expansion of production and trade.” 
He is, of course, aware of the great gap between the practice of 
nearly all other countries and that of the United States, but is 
doubtful whether any real good will come of inter-Governmental 
agreements to “sponsor and regulate” (p. 128). His estimate 
of the probable damage due to world trade (and to world peace) by 
international cartels, as compared to other forms of trade barriers, 
should be a useful corrective to the exaggerated statements which 
circulate so freely in America, where the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice sometimes seems to be making rather 
than executing a policy. On the whole, however, it is likely that 
the United States by running so fast does something to stimulate 
other countries to at least some activity. 

The second part of the book deals with international agree- 
ments for regulating output and/or prices of primary products. 
The subject has been extensively studied in recent years and both 
the difficulties of non-regulation and the characteristic vices of © 
regulation are fairly widely understood. The Proposals, modified 
only in form at the London Conference, provide a set of rules to 
govern future agreements. The procedure contemplated is the 
formation of Study Groups where difficulties are expected, to be 
followed by inter-Governmental (rather than private) regulation 
schemes with equal representation for consumers and producers. 
Regulation schemes are only to be adopted where widespread 
distress is expected, and they are to be essentially interim measures, 
with provision for the gradual elimination of high-cost capacity 
and eventually the end of regulation. 

Professor Mason would agree with all the provisions in the 
Draft Charter in its present form, though he is more favourably 
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disposed towards buffer stocks than the Charter appears to be. 
The main difficulty in the past is likely to be also the obstacle of 
the future, namely, that high-cost producers object to being 
eliminated, however gradual the process may be, and that in 
general low cost producers gain more from regulation than from 
the elimination of their competitors through price reductions. 
Professor Mason points out the special difficulties facing the 
U.S.A. because of the operation of the support policy especially 
for wheat and cotton, and the likelihood of a conflict between the 
principles of the Draft Charter and domestic interests in America. 
It remains to be seen whether the new commodity agreements, if 
they are reached, will turn out to be any better than the old ones : 
if they are not, and especially if America refuses to accept imports 
which will seriously damage her own primary producers, the whole 
proposed new order in international trade will run into serious 
trouble. i 

Raw Material Problems and Policies must be one of the last of 
the admirable economic studies of the League of Nations, and 
economists everywhere must join in tribute to the work done and 
in the hope that the new international organisations will at least 
in this field do as well as their predecessor. The book consists of 
a historical survey of the proposals made for control of primary 
products during the inter-war period, and an analysis of the 
problems in the light of this experience. The broad conclusion 
is that the special difficulties of primary products have been due 
mainly to the instability of the volume and direction of world 
trade and that with this “ high and stable ” there would be little 
to worry about. There is obviously a good deal of truth in this, 
although technological change in the past had had a peculiarly 
painful impact on many commodities, of which sugar in the 
Netherlands East Indies is a good exampie. In other respects the 
book follows what is now almost standard doctrine, the treatment 
of past difficulties being very like that given by Professor Mason. 

Both books form convenient summaries of the main facts and 
of current thought in this field, and mark in some ways the end 
of a chapter. As already indicated in this review, interest in 
future will turn mainly on whether any practical method of 
carrying out adjustments can be found, and this in turn seems to 
depend largely on whether we are now entering a period of high 
levels of employment and of trade. The other interesting feature 
is that of stabilisation through some buffer stock technique and 
future research might well be devoted to an investigation of the 
very complex problems involved. The only agreement which is 
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really in force at present is the Empire Wool Disposals scheme, 
which is almost a pure buffer stock scheme without restriction, 
and it is to be hoped that a great deal will be learnt from its 
operation. Perhaps Dr. Knorr, whose studies on tin and rubber 
are so well known, and who was partly responsible for Raw 
Material Problems and Policies, will interest himself in this field ? 
R. L. Hann 
Trinity College, 
Ozford. 


‘f r 
The Problem of War in Nineteenth Century Economic Thought. 
By Epmunp SILBERNER. (Princeton: Princeton University 
ay (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1946. Pp. xiv + 332. 
0s. 

Even if Mr. Silberner’s study may not be a profound con- 
tribution to the understanding of war and the causes of war, it is 
nevertheless a book of very considerable interest. Its value 
springs only incidentally and to a minor extent from Mr. Silberner’s 
comments on his material; the interest springs from the juxta- 
position of various points of view and the quotations (at times the 
somewhat arresting quotations) round which this essay turns. 
Mr. Silberner puts a very considerable number of witnesses in the 
witness-box, and not all of them are of primary importance for 
the enquiry in hand. In consequence the discussion at times 
produces a somewhat disconnected and scrappy effect. Else- 
where, where the witness is important and where Mr. Silberner’s 
interest is engaged (as in the case of List), we tend to get a reason- 
ably full account of what the writer stood for. It is also significant 
for the close relationship between the two themes in men’s minds 
in the past that Mr. Silberner in discussing ‘“‘ the problem of war ” 
at times produces the impression that he is discussing the problem 
of Free Trade and Protection. 

Mr. Silberner’s discussion falls into three sections. In the 
first book he discusses the English classical school and the French 
Liberals, representing together (we may say) the Liberal tradition. 
In the second book he turns to the Protectionists and the historical 
school. In the third we come to the socialists. It is perhaps a 
curious testimony to the distance we have travelled from old- 
fashioned liberalism, that it is in the first book that the reader gets 
that rather pathetic sense of remoteness which invades us when we 
contemplate lost visions and lost ideals. Doubtless a generation 
that has suffered two world wars is bound to be a disillusioned 
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generation. Nevertheless, looking back in our disillusionment, it 
is curious to recall how so very soon after Waterloo so many 
people, and by no means foolish people, were confident that never 
again would war revisit the earth. 

Malthus need not deter us: we are all supposed to know our 
Malthus. But he is interesting to us to-day because of his 
occupation with the problem that the outbreak of peace may be a 
source of distress, and that somehow the State that suffers most 
by war may suffer least on the return of peace. It is significant 
of the change that has come over the nature of war that Ricardo, 
in discussing the economy of war, assumes that trade may go on 
between belligerents. But it is when we come to the later and 
less important representatives of the classical tradition and the 
corresponding French Liberals that we encounter that optimism 
which to-day we find so maddening. In the eyes of James Mill, 
“in the present advanced stage of the civilised world ” there is so 
little chance of civil war or foreign invasion that such remote 
contingencies need not be taken into consideration in determining 
economic policy. Generally the view held is that Free Trade is 
the sovereign remedy, and that, given Free Trade in full measure, 
the danger of war can be eliminated. For McCulloch Political 
Economy is a pacifist science: its duty is to teach peace. In 
Cobden’s view, correct notions of political economy will prevent 
international conflicts. Even J. 8. Mill considers that commerce 
is rapidly rendering war obsolete. 

The French writers cited by Mr. Silberner are even more 
emphatic. Say expresses the extraordinary view that he is unable 
to find that “‘ any nation of some importance ”’ has been attacked 
except by the fault of its leaders. For him also peace is to come 
as a result of the advancement of economic science: with the 
application of economic principles war will disappear. Bastiat, 
an incorrigible optimist, takes the same line. There is no danger 
of invasion. If the Emperor of Russia were to send 200,000 
Muscovites, we would receive them well, give them a taste of the 
sweetness of our wines, show them our museums and much more, 
and then send them home to recount what they have seen. At this 
point Liberal optimism merges into the doctrine of non-resistance. 
Indeed, in its extreme expression, Free Trade becomes a Religion 
so that Passy (who died as recently as 1912) can speak of “ the 
holiness of the Free Trade Doctrine”: ‘‘ Jésus-Christ, c’est le 
Free-trade; le Free-trade, c’est Jésus-Christ,” to fall back on a 
quotation that delighted Marx. While the common liberal view 
held that the spread of sound economic doctrine (which of necessity 
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implied in practice the complete adoption of Free Trade) was a 
sufficient guarantee of peace, Molinari, who figures somewhat 
prominently here, considered that some machinery for the 
promotion of peace—in the form of a League of Neutrals—was 
necessary. 

The other two sections of Mr. Silberner’s book are not in them- 
selves less interesting, but they do not so much surprise by their 
remoteness. There is a good account of List, with some just 
criticisms of his system of thought. There is, if truth be told, 
considerable contradiction between the younger and the older 
List, who seems to have lost his faith in the more idealistic ele- 
ments of his earlier creed, ending up as a rather crude annexationist 
in the cause of a Greater Germany. In general, the historical 
school was content to accept war as a historical fact, and realistic- 
ally stressing the foolishness of leaving it aside in considerations 
of economic policy. The earlier socialists, as always, are more 
interesting than their successors. When we have stripped them 
of their exuberances, we may yet find some use for the ideas of 
Saint-Simon and of Fourier regarding industrial armies and their 
great achievements in exploiting the globe. The earlier socialists, 
like Pecqueur and Vidal, no less than Saint-Simon, had the idea of 
a European merger—a Republic of God, in the phrase of Pecqueur ; 
but, as Mr. Silberner points out, it is significant, especially in 
view of discussions of the Lenin period, that in this case, Federa- 
tion is considered desirable, even before the States in question 
have become socialist. 

Mr. Silberner’s book is as much concerned with politics as with 
economics; as has been said, it is almost as much concerned (in 
parts) with Free Trade and Protection as it is with war. But 
however viewed, it is an interesting symposium. Perhaps the 
author is not always clear as to when his quotation ceases and his 
oratio obliqua begins. Occasionally the careless reader will for a 
few lines imagines that he is listening to the voice of Mr. Silberner 
expressing the views of Mr. Silberner, until he realises with a jolt 
that Mr. Silberner is merely continuing to report the views of his 
witness, with the quotation marks omitted and the syntax appro- 
priately adjusted. It is probably a trap that besets all of us who 
make books out of what other people have written. 

ALEXANDER GRAY 


Edinburgh. 
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Economisch Motief en Economisch Principe. By P. HENNIPMAN. 
(Amsterdam: N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maat- 
schappij, 1945. Pp. xii + 479. F. 15.) 


Tuts is the kind of book with regard to which a conscientious 
reviewer can do little more than report that he has read it—adding 
perhaps that he has achieved the feat without any marked sense 
of discomfort or weariness. For indeed this is a somewhat 
shattering and overwhelming study. Apart from the Biblio- 
graphy, which in itself repays a morning’s scrutiny, there are 460 
substantial pages of solid text, which periodically fade into smaller 
type in order to render the solidity even more solid. Moreover 
Dr. Hennipman is entirely concerned with prolegomena—not so 
much with what our generation, following in the footsteps of 
Dr. J. N. Keynes, knew comprehensively as ‘‘ Scope and Method,” 
but with a fragment of “scope and method.” This periodic 
pulling up the roots of Economics for purposes of inspection is a 
curious, even if doubtless necessary, phenomenon which recurs at 
suitable intervals. Senior had much to say regarding the nature 
of economics as a science; so had Cairnes (and for that matter 
J. 8. Mill). In our own day Professor Robbins has been an illu- 
minating guide on the “nature and significance ” of economic 
science. The ignorant outsider might say that all this betokens a 
mood of morbid introspection ; and might suggest that if zoologists 
discuss overmuch what zoology is supposed to be about, they might 
end up by being unable to distinguish a frog from a toad. But 
even if, having regard to our peculiarities, we claim the right at 
intervals of a generation, to turn aside from économics to the hidden 
assumptions of economics, most of us, brought up on the terseness 
of Dr. J. N. Keynes and Professor Robbins, will feel that a volume 
of the amplitude of Dr. Hennipman’s, on one aspect of “ nature 
and significance ’’ reveals an excess of bounty. © 

Nevertheless, even if the first natural impulse following impact 
with such a volume is to assume an attitude of becoming silence 
(rooted perhaps in confusion), it may be possible to indicate what 
Dr. Hennipman’s book is all about. As the title indicates, the 
“subject falls into two sections, even if there be no formal division 
of the book into two parts. Approximately half is devoted to a 
consideration of what the author calls “‘ economic motive,” and 
the remainder to “‘ economic principle.”” The apparent (or per- 
haps it may be real?) conflict between theory and reality is a 
problem much in the minds of the Dutch economists at the present 
moment, if one may judge from the articles in De Economist. 
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Dr. Hennipman is satisfied that economics is concerned with Man, 
always with Man; but Man is a variable and unreliable beast. 
Whether he will or not, the economist has to be a bit of a psycho- 
logist. Here we have “ the great antinomy ”: Man acts, even in 
his economic life, in most diverse ways and from most divergent 
motives, whereas theory, confronted with this many-coloured 
diversity, seeks to discover regularity and unity. 

Hence the economist is driven to assume specific economic 
motives, and so the homo oeconomicus emerges. A very large part 
of Dr. Hennipman’s volume is concerned with this ‘‘ economic 
man ”’; never before surely has there been so complete an analysis, 
so exhausting an account of the natural history of this fabled 
creature. For, as becomes evident, there is not one economic man 
but platoons of them. Dr. Hennipman’s own definition of the 
economic man, as he uses the phrase, leaves room for a certain 
measure of adaptation in the accoutrement of this very central 
figure : 


“In this study the homo oeconomicus is therefore not 
identified with the classical homo oeconomicus, but is under- 
stood in the wide sense of a notional being, whose behaviour 
is exclusively governed by a specific economic motive or 
principle, however that motive or principle may be particu- 
larised.”’ 

What, however, is the “end”? Is it wealth, an accumulation 
of goods? If so, there arises the problem of the kind of goods. 
If wealth, vaguely, is regarded as the “ end,”’ there is implicit the 
assumption of a homogeneous whole; and the enquirer is driven 
from goods to the money value of these goods. But money like- 
wise is no satisfying “end ”’; for money is never an end in itself, 
but a step to something else. So we are driven to the maximisa- 
tiofof satisfaction. These stages in Dr. Hennipman’s classifica- 
tion are represented by describing the possible “‘ end ” as “‘ objec- 
tive,” “monetary” and “subjective.” A large part of Dr. 
Hennipman’s thesis centres in the change of theory to the sub- 
jective basis, and the fruitful results of this transition. Among 
other consequences, it follows that if the maximisation of satis- 
faction is the “end,” a choice is involved. The old classical 
school, aiming at the isolation of one motive, did not allow for 
choice, whereas, following Dr. Hennipman down one of his many 
twisting footpaths we find a cloud of witnesses testifying that 
Economics is (more or less) the logic of choice. 

It is impossible to do more than give a hint of the abundance 
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that is in Dr. Hennipman, or follow him in his discussion of 
egotism or self-interest, or in his consideration of the place of 
rationality in economic choice, or in his very complete dissertation 
on hedonism. Ina sense the main part of his thesis is destructive, 
or at least negative; it is that economic motive and economic 
principle—the assumed end and the assumed way of getting to 
that end—are alike, on analysis, unfitted to serve as pillars of 
economic theory. So far from seeking for an explanation of 
everything in one motive or one principle, modern theory assumes 
a conflict of motives as the starting-point in stating the problem. 
Indeed, as Dr. Hennipman points out, a large part of trade cycle 
theory centres round expectations, and mistaken expectations. 
In at least some statements the economic man was, in theory, as 
free from error as from other human weaknesses. 

Dr. Hennipman’s book is probably too long for a hurrying 
age; the reader is spared nothing in the way of digressions; and 
it even begins to dawn on one, in proceeding, that there is a certain 
amount of repetition. Having regard to the remoteness of most 
of the subjects discussed, and the magnitude of the book, it ought 
to be a weariness of the flesh to read it all. Oddly it is not; 
though perhaps it should not be imbibed in too large doses. Dr. 
Hennipman is an incredibly learned writer. He has. dredged 
English, German and Dutch economic literature for appropriate 
quotations and he has brought his gems and his pearls from afar. 
French economic literature has not been card-indexed with the 
same unflagging assiduity. In the end his book has something 
of the charm of an anthology. Certainly, even if the reader is not 
interested in Dr. Hennipman, he ought to be interested in his 
quotations. And just as in reading an anthology worthy of the 
name, we say to ourselves: ‘‘ Some day I must read The Cherry 
and the Slae,’”’ or whatever it may be; so in reading Dr. Hennip- 
man (especially his small type), we catch ourselves saying : 
“That is well put; some day I must read Rusche and Keesing.” 
I know in my heart that I shall never read Rusche, nor even 
Keesing; but I shall probably owe to Dr. Hennipman a re-reading 
of Wicksteed. 

ALEXANDER GRAY 
Edinburgh. 
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Estimating Housing Needs, By ALEXANDER Biock. (London: 
Architectural Press, 1946. Pp. 128. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Bock has written a tract mainly devoted to one point : 
the importance of estimating ‘“‘ needs’ for housing in terms of 
potential separate households, rather than with reference to 
changes in the numbers of families. The first half of his book is 
critical and is intended to show that “ the national balance sheet 
of housing . . . needs to be rectified by the addition on the 
liability side of two new items : (1) households understated by the 
census; and (2) households prevented from coming into being ” 
(p. 45). In the second half of the book a “ first and approximate ” 
attempt is made to “ measure the process of differentiation ” of 
the population into households. 

The critical section of the book is effective. The two main lines 
of attack are upon (a) the inadequacy of census definitions of 
families and households, and (b) on the estimates for future 
housing needs which have been made in the past on the basis of 
census information. On the first point, Mr. Block remarks that 
“in England and the United States (prior to the 1940 census), 
however, abundant census information is published under the 
heading of families, but, unfortunately, it is precisely not to 
families that this information relates ’’ (p. 21). The census forms 
used in England and Wales make provision for analysis of the 
relationship of each member of the population to the head of the 
household in which he or she lives, but this column has never been 
used as the basis of a complete analysis of the structure of house- 
holds; nor is it certain that the enumerators for the census have 
been sufficiently well instructed in definitions. 

On the second point, Mr. Block is well able to show that even 
expert writers on this subject have been involved in serious 
difficulties as a result of the confused definition of families now in 
use. For instance, as is well known, Sir Ernest Simon, in his 
book The Anti-Slum Campaign, estimated the increase in families 
from 1931 to 1941 at 750,000. Dr. Grace Leybourne followed this 
with an estimate of 511,000. The Registrar-General’s calculations 
published in 1935 showed an increase of 917,000 families, but he 
anticipated that only 658,000 of them would require separate 
dwellings. As Mr. Block remarks, “ all the estimates referred to 
have been completely refuted by subsequent facts.” Dr. Marian 
Bowley is shown to have become entangled in the Registrar- 
General’s statistics, and Mr. Block criticises her table showing in 
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England and Wales 11-3 million dwellings in 1939 as against 10-9 
million families. 
It is essential that the ground should be cleared of these earlier 
estimates and discussions before any progress can be made. 
When one turns to Mr. Block’s constructive section, the results 
are, perhaps inevitably at this stage of demographic research, 
disappointing. He introduces the concept of the “ household 
index,” which is the proportion of separate households to the total 
number of adults in the country. Changes in the actual value of 
this index from year to year are calculated. The next stage is to 
ascertain an “ideal” value for this proportion so as to project 
housing needs into the future on the basis of the anticipated 
numbers of adults in the population. Mr. Block adopts a figure 
of somewhere between 0-45 and 0-47 for his index, but nowhere 
‘ jin the book does he advance any serious justification for this 
particular figure. He then applies this index to Dr. Enid Charles’ 
forward estimates of population which are themselves now subject 
_ to considerable correction in view of changes in fertility rates that 
have occurred since her estimate was made twelve years ago. 
Some of Mr. Block’s conclusions are, indeed, very difficult to 
follow, and some of the arguments need revision. On p. 71, for 
instance, the author contends that “‘ the number of households 
would tend to be in inverse ratio to the rate of population growth.” 
It is perfectly true that as a population grows older and the 
proportion of adults larger, a period may occur when a greater 
proportion of households to population and also even to adults 
is required. But if the rate of growth of population slows down, 
the proportion (and still less the number) of households is not 
always likely to increase in a fixed ratio. A population that was 
growing younger and increasing in numbers might equally show 
a tendency for the number of households to increase over a period. 
‘Another over-dogmatic statement of Mr. Block’s occurs on 
p- 81, where he remarks that the “ biological capacity of the 
population to produce households is decreasing, while the economic 
factor is gaining momentum,” and on p. 89, where he gives the 
opinion that “the period of the future is one of equilibrium, 
characterised by an absence of economic pressure and also by a 
cessation of growth in numbers.’”’ These somewhat ex cathedra 
statements are insufficiently founded on research. Much depends 
on the exact definition of the word “ capacity ” in this context ; 
many observers doubt whether the “ power of population is 
biologically on the wane.” The underlying assumption of Mr. 
Block’s conclusions is that the number of households are what the 
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adults choose to make them, e.g., if the economic level is raised 
sufficiently, a higher proportion of bachelors and spinsters will 
have an effective demand for separate dwellings. This embodies 
an important truth and Mr. Block has successfully brought out the 
possible magnitude of this demand which may add a million or 
more to the numbers of dwellings required. His estimates 
necessarily depend on arbitrary assumptions as to the proportion 
of single and two-person families requiring to set up as separate 
households. But Mr. Block does not sufficiently allow for the 
possibility that the number and size of biological families may be 
influenced by housing policy. 

Mr. Block has brought out very effectively the need for a 
complete revision of the current methods of estimating housing 
needs. At the same time, his book makes it clear that more 
statistical spadework needs to be done before improved estimates 
can be even tentatively suggested. 

Ian BOWEN 
National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, 
London. 


Old People. Report of a Survey Committee on the Problems of 
Ageing and the Care of Old People, under the Chairmanship of 
B. SezsoHm Rowntree, C.H., LL.D. (London: Oxford 
University Press (for the Nuffield Foundation), 1947. Pp. 
201. 38. 6d.) 


Tuts Report is of the utmost value giving, as it does, for the 
first time, a survey of the living conditions of the five and a half 
million people in this country who are of pensionable age, together 
with recommendations as to what further provisions are needed 
for their housing and care. There are two points of outstanding 
interest—the change in the financial position of the aged, and the 
new outlook on the question of their employment. In 1936, Mr. 
B. 8. Rowntree in his book Poverty and Progress wrote that 
“ the poverty of old age is more acute than that due to any other 
single cause’ and that, of the old-age pensioners in York, 50% 
were living in poverty. In the Report under review, the state- 
ment is made that acute poverty to anything like this extent no 
longer exists, while, in the detailed survey of the rural area of 
Cambridgeshire, it is stated that the investigator found no cases 
of real financial hardship. This is indeed a beneficial result of the 
Pensions Act of 1940 which introduced Supplementary Pensions. 
As regards employment, it is not long since it was urged in 
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favour of earlier pensions that these would enable old people to 
retire from work and thus reduce unemployment among the 
remaining population. This Report urges the importance of old 
people remaining at work as long as possible so as to add to the 
productive power of the nation and to prevent the increasing 
proportion of pensioners in the community becoming an “ in- 
tolerable burden ” on the young and middle-aged. Suggestions 
are made as to how the inducements to the aged to continue 
working, which are provided in the National Insurance Act, might 
be increased. 

The Report brings out very clearly the fact that there is no one 
desirable method of providing for old people. Their needs and 
their tastes are very various. There is a place for self-contained 
dwellings—bungalows or flats, specially built for them—but the 
conclusion is that, if about 5% of housing accommodation is of 
this type, this particular need will be met. Such provision would 
set free many family houses which are at present occupied by a 
single old person or an aged couple. Another and greater need is 
for small Homes, each with perhaps 20 to 30 residents, to accom- 
modate both those who are at present living in large Institutions 
and also those who, though living alone, are not really fit to do so 
and would be far happier and less lonely sharing the life of a small 
community. Such a Home can be free from the disadvantages 
of an Institution; the residents can have the benefit of small 
rooms and the privilege of retaining their private possessions, 
they can have freedom to come and go and receive their friends, 
they can receive reasonable pocket-money and there need be no 
rigid time-table. Where such Homes or Hostels exist to-day, 
their waiting list is very long. It is stated that they can be run 
at a cost little, if at all, greater than that of an Institution. The 
need for Homes of this kind is further illustrated by some de- 
plorable examples of cruel exploitation and neglect of old people 
who have sought shelter in Homes run for private profit in which 
there is at present no inspection of any kind. 

But the fact remains that, when small Homes are available, 
the very great majority of old people will continue to lead inde- 
pendent lives in their own dwellings. The Report makes various 
suggestions for improving their lot—Home Helps, home nursing, 
a meals service which will bring a hot meal to their doors, organised 
visiting. But it must be noted that these services would make a 
heavy demand on the labour force of the nation—heavier than if 
the old people were grouped in Homes. And again, the care of an 
aged person in his or her own home may necessitate a daughter 
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remaining at home and devoting herself wholly to nursing duties 
when the nation needs her services in productive work. 

The Report makes it clear that there is still research to be 
done into the problem of ageing. New knowledge is needed about 
the occupations of which elderly persons are capable and from 
which they would benefit in health and personal satisfaction : 
work on this problem is now proceeding. And there is no doubt 
that Endowed Charities are ripe for investigation and reform. 
The income from this source available for old people amounts to 
£5,000,000 a year, and, on account of changed conditions, it is 
doubtful how far these funds are now being distributed in ways 
of which the founders would have approved. Antiquated trust 
deeds stand in the way of needed changes. 

Appendices with illustrations, statistics, and details of special 
surveys carried out in selected areas bring the Report to a close. 

Ciara D. RackHAM 
Cambridge. 


Food, Famine and Relief. (Geneva: League of Nations (London : 
Allen and Unwin), 1946. Pp. 162. 6s.) 


THis study provides a valuable summary of the systems of 
rationing in the main countries of the world during the recent 
war, and of the levels of consumption by different types of con- 
sumers, which it compares with pre-war consumption and with 
estimated nutritional requirements. It also summarises briefly 
the available figures on morbidity and mortality. Great efforts 
have been made to provide comparable figures for the different 
countries included and to indicate to readers the reliability of the 
figures provided. The book, therefore, provides a most useful 
source of reference. 

The chapters on the levels of food consumption in 1945-46 
and on post-war relief are now somewhat out of date. The former 
estimates the probable severity of the then approaching food 
crisis; but more recent, though more sketchy, figures are now 
available in the F.A.O. report. The latter deals with the earlier 
part of UNRRA’s work, but not with its demise. 

Since the survey is summarised at the beginning of the publica- 
tion no further summary of the conclusions seems necessary here. 
In addition to recording the facts, this study analyses, briefly but 
cogently, the basic reasons for some of the changes noted. In 
particular, it rightly emphasises the importance of the switch 
from animal to vegetable production in making possible the 
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maintenance, and even in some cases the increase, of consumption 
measured in terms of calories, in the face of falling imports and/or 
falling agricultural production. And again, the severity of the 
present food shortage is laid at the door of the increased consump- 
tion of cereals by animals in the main exporting countries, par- 
ticularly in the U.S.A., resulting from higher incomes, and the 
removal of rationing and of price control on animal products. __ 

One minor point. It is implied on pp. 61-62 that the prices 
of essential foods were subsidised in Great Britain solely in order 
to enable all to buy the basic rations. This, of course, was one 
reason for the subsidies; but surely equally important was the 
determination to keep down the cost-of-living index-number in 
order to check demands for wage increases and hence prevent 
inflation ? 

Ruta CoHEN 
Newnham College, 


Cambridge. 


National Advertising in Newspapers. By Nem H. Borpen, 
Matcoim D. TayLor and Howarp T. Hovpgz. (Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press (Oxford University Press), 1946. 
Pp. xiv + 486. 28s.) 


PROFESSOR BorDEN is the chief author of this study, which 
follows his authoritative work on The Economic Effects of Ad- 
vertising. The present work “ is addressed primarily to newspaper 
publishers ” in the United States, and much of it consists of an 
analysis of the practical problems involved in their attempts to 
regain the advertising revenue lost to the radio networks in recent 


Much of the discussion is not relevant to the position in 
Britain owing to the differing structures of the newspaper in- 
dustries in the two countries and the relative unimportance of 
radio advertising here. However, the authors include some 
interesting general facts about advertising and the newspaper 
industry in America. Advertising expenditure as a whole reached 
a peak of $2.6 billions in 1929. ‘“ Whereas throughout the 
twenties and early thirties advertising accounted for 3% or more 
of national income, this percentage tended downwards after 1937 
until in 1940 it was only about 2}%. ... During the war it 
fell to less than 14%.” The reasons suggested for this decline are 
the greater caution and economy in business after the depression 
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combined with a shift from non-price to price competition. 
Data for this country are scanty, but what there are suggest that 
the percentage trend may have been roughly similar in Britain, 
though actual expenditure probably reached a peak in 1936 or 
1937. 

Whereas total expenditure on advertising in the United States 
declined by about 19% between 1929 and 1941, and loval 
(retailers’) and classified advertising in newspapers declined by 
22%, “ national” advertising (of branded commodities) in news- 
papers declined by 42% in the same period. It is a pity that the 
authors give no figure for total national advertising, even if only 
@ very rough estimate is possible. It seems to have formed about 
50% of the total of $750 millions which The Economic Effects of 
Advertising shows to have been spent ip. 1935 on the five “ pool ” 
media of newspapers, magazines, farm journals, radio networks 
and non-network radio. The most important omission from this 
group is direct mail advertising, where expenditure was estimated 
at $500 millions in 1935. The decline in national newspaper 
advertising was just about equal to the increased expenditure on 
radio advertising. Magazines and outdoor advertising also show 
strong competition with newspapers for the favour of advertisers, 
though outdoor advertising is not so important in terms of actual 
expenditure. 

The lack of a daily Press which has a national circulation makes 
it difficult for American advertisers to use newspapers as a basic 
medium. (There are about fifteen times as many daily papers in 
the United States as there are in the United Kingdom.) For this 
reason radio has come to be used by many American firms as a 
basic advertising medium, newspapers being used to fill in the 
gaps which radio does not cover. Thus, whereas national 
advertising in newspapers in this country amounted to about 25% 
of all advertising expenditure, in America it was only about 10% 
of the total before the war. Many magazines have a national 
circulation in the United States, but they are of most use to the 
advertiser for reaching particular classes of people. 

The authors include an interesting analysis of the advertising 
of eleven groups of commodities. They show that between 1929 
and 1941 “in those classifications dominated by large companies 
appealing to mass markets for products of low price and relatively 
high frequency of purchase, radio has made the greatest inroads 
with consequent large losses to both magazines and newspapers.” 
Perhaps more interesting is the fact that grocery products and 
tobacco products showed large increases in total expenditure on 
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the four media analysed, while automotive products, radio sets, 
industrial products and hotels, resorts and transportation showed 
large declines in expenditure. The authors suggest that the 
decline in the advertising of radio sets was due to the large decline 
in sales, accompanied by greater price competition. 

In view of contemporary discussion of the Press it is interesting 
to note that “‘ during the long period in which advertising was 
expanding rapidly in the American economy . . . newspaper 
publishers looked to advertising as the chief source of revenue. . . . 
As advertising revenues fell away, publishers turned increasingly 
to circulation as a source of additional revenue.” This trend was 
accelerated after 1941 as the prices and circulations of newspapers 
increased. Similar tendencies may be observed in the Press of 
this country. 

Despite the adverse trends of recent years the authors are 
optimistic about the future of advertising in general and newspaper 
advertising in particular. In fact they expect advertising ex- 
penditure to reach levels far above the 1929 maximum in the 
post-war boom. 

R. SILVERMAN 
National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, 
London. 


English County: A Planning Survey of Herefordshire. By the 
West Midland Group on Post-War Reconstruction and 
Planning. (London: Faber and Faber, 1946. Pp. 266. 21s.) 


THE West Midland Group is a private venture, formed in 1941, 
to study post-war planning in five counties within reach of 
Birmingham, from which great city most of its members are 
drawn. In this fine book, they survey Herefordshire as a repre- 
sentative agricultural county; their aim being “to provide a 
groundwork of facts upon which those responsible for planning 
may base their schemes, and to describe a technique of investiga- 
tion which may be usefully applied to a wider field.” 

Here in a relatively compact area of about 842 square miles 
(550 on p. 13 is a slip) live about 109,000 people; 24,000 of them in 
the centrally placed cathedral city, 17,000 of them in five small 
market towns, 15,000 in more or less compact villages and the other 
half in minute hamlets or isolated cottages. The Census of 1931 
recorded 29-5% of the employed population in agriculture 
(England and Wales, 5-8°%) and the rest are working for them, in 
ancillary jobs, in distribution, personal service and public adminis- 
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tration. ‘“‘ Industry ”’ is represented by a few cider factories, a 
brewery, a little canning and jam-making; five small tile works, 
only three metal-working businesses employing over fifty workers, 
and that’s about the lot. There are no minerals, except a little 
clay and lime: and, on a higher plane, there are but ten cinemas. 

This rustic little party is put through its paces by the West 
Midland Group with all-embracing elegance, from the underlying 
geological formations to the proportion of the county area within 
one mile of a public telephone. As the technique of investigation 
is not designed solely for this county, it is inevitable that the 
material does not always justify the employment of so elaborate a 
machine. Does the planner need to know that of the thirty-five 
dentists, 91°/ are in the six towns? On the other hand, it is a 
fair question whether this technique does produce the facts on 
which planning may be based: and here certain deficiencies may 
be noted, in the hope of contributing to the improvement of the 
technique as applied to rural areas. 

While recognising that agriculture must remain the backbone 
of the Herefordshire economy, the Group advocate (p. 92) an 
industrial plan for the future owing to the comparative lack of 
social amenities and services, the need for a wider choice of 
occupations, the relatively low level of agricultural earnings and a 
pessible future decline in agricultural employment. They pro- 
ceed to list the industries which might find some place in the 
county, chosen by statistical tests. Now these industries might be 
in independent units, in branch plants of larger organisations or 
(a particular case of the last) in component plants attached to a 
“‘ mother ” plant outside the county boundary. ‘Which are the 
present industrial units and why? Is the enterprise latent here, 
or must it be induced to come? Are there potential ‘‘ mother ” 
plants within reach? It is on facts like these—harder to come by, 
perhaps—that the planners must decide what directions or 
incentives are needed to produce the requisite initiative. 

The main economic problem however lies in farming. “ The 
very fertility of the soil of lowland Herefordshire is itself an 
obstacle to the optimum (whatever that means) utilisation of the 
land, for it permits the survival of small unspecialised units to an 
extent that would be impossible in less fertile counties ” (p. 102). 
“In 1883, Herefordshire was the leading orchard county in 
England and Wales ” (p. 131). Why have its orchards so gone 
back that “a minimum planting of 5,000 trees per annum is 
essential if the needs of the cider industry are to be met ” (p. 135) ? 
The physical conditions remain eminently suitable. 
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The Group recommend that a survey of farms and of land 
ownership be made: but this ought to have come first. You 
cannot plan for “compact farm units of economic size,” for 
agricultural education, for co-operative use and ownership of 
machinery and so on, in ignorance of the number of farmers who 
own their own land, of their supplies of capital, or of the import- 
ance and economic status of landed proprietors. Again it is a 
question of the springs of enterprise, which must shape the nature 
of the plan, whether it is to call for nationalisation, co-operation, 
cheap credit or what you will. The extension of market-gardening 
presupposes some knowledge of marketing processes: and as 
forestry is potentially of some importance, it is disappointing to 
find none of the facts on which the suitability of the present plan 
for “ dedicated woodlands ” might be assessed. There has been 
a lot of good farming in the county, particularly during the war : 
and the human geography of it is surely relevant, more relevant 
than a map of the cherry trees (p. 133). 

In spite of growing centralisation, this problem of initiative 
plays an important part also in the social services. Perhaps the 
most urgent need of the county is adequate water supplies : and 
how much is done under the new Act is not unrelated to the 
quality of the local authorities and their staffs. Have the people 
of Herefordshire as good government as they deserve? The 
survey is curiously silent on Local Government, although the 
Group have published elsewhere a report on the general question. 

This is not the place to treat of the purely social aspects of the 
survey. The spheres of influence of the market towns are in- 
geniously delineated, and the extreme importance of the omnibus. 
The sample survey of rural houses reveals a surprisingly small 
proportion needing immediate replacement. It seems (p. 146) 
that the investigator did not go inside. Surely more ought to be 
known about the public-houses, not only for their real com- 
munity life, in skittles and slate-clubs, but also with an eye on the 
visitor who needs something more than “ Teas with Hovis.” The 
extreme dispersion of the population leads the Group to recom- 
mend the development of “focal” villages, each with the first 
stage of cultural and medical equipment. That this may be 
somewhat Utopian is suggested by the fact that one of the pro- 
posed foci has not even aninn. Yet in this same parish a survey 
of the farm buildings will disclose the remains of a grist mill, a 
charcoal-iron furnace and a late Elizabethan glass factory. 

Some of the most important (and most difficult) facts, then, are 
not here: but it remains a fine book, full of pointed photographs 
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and ingenious diagrams, a monument of public spirit. Now who 
will put the same measure of ingenuity and public spirit into 
starting one of these industries ? 
H. C. B. Mynors 
Pen Hafod, 
Hereford. 


County Town. By JANET GuialIsyER, T. BRENNAN, W. Ritcuig, 
and P. Sarcant Firorence. (London: John Murray, 1946. 
Pp. xii + 320. 2l1s.) 


Tis volume grew out of a request by the Worcester City 
Council to the Commerce Department of Birmingham University 
to undertake an economic and social survey in order to provide a 
factual basis for the future planning of the city. 

Of its twelve chapters, the first three are devoted to explaining 
the scope of the survey, describing the physical background and 
examining the structure and trends of population. The fourth 
chapter considers industry—past, present and future. This is 
followed by a study of transport, which leads naturally to a 
review of the linkages between the city and the surrounding 
countryside and to an examination of retail distribution. The 
remaining chapters deal with social aspects—housing, health, 
education, essential services and amenities and the translation of 
the findings of the survey into measures of redevelopment. 
The text is generously supplemented by maps, charts, coloured 
plates and photographs. 

Instead of attempting a detailed review, I desire to make three 
general comments. First, the main value of this survey is that it 
will serve as a model guide for town-planhers. Such a guide is 
necessary; for without the economic and social facts, and the 
analysis and interpretation of these, informed town-planning is 
not feasible. It is time, toc, that such a guide should be available 
for town-planners. In pre-war years, many town-planning 
schemes were prepared with insufficient regard to elementary 
facts bearing upon economic activity and the texture of social 
life. Even in post-war years, there are instances of projects which 
have failed to appreciate such significant matters as future 
population changes, the economic bases of marketing and distribu- 
tion and the factors influencing industrial location—especially 
external economies. Moreover, physical planners as a whole have 
acted upon the assumption that the possible volume of “ light ” 
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industry was virtually unlimited, and have not taken adequate 
account of the fact that the total of economic resources that can be 
devoted to schemes of physical planning must be related to the 
returns obtainable in other uses. If physical planning is to be 
realistic and wisely conceived, proper regard will have to be paid 
to these considerations. The way to do this is well demonstrated 
by the authors of County Town—the gathering of the essential 
facts and their interpretation should be undertaken first of all, 
and undertaken by craftsmen in the field of economic and social 
studies. 

Second, County Town is also valuable because it recognises the 
principle, and puts it into effect, that no individual place can be 
planned without reference to the area to which it belongs and by 
which its economic life, especially, is significantly influenced. 
This is another matter of substance to which physical planners 
have not hitherto given enough attention. Worcester is shown to 
belong to an area which appreciably transcends its boundaries. 
Not only this, but it is shown that the influence of the region of 
which it forms a part is both considerable and varied. 

As to the actual delimitation of the area, a point of some 
importance arises. The authors have devised three areas, of 
which the Worcester area is one, by reference to the county of 
Worcestershire alone. The drawback to this procedure is that it 
subordinates regional considerations. In view of the facts that 
Worcester is directly distant from the important industrial centre 
of Birmingham no mure than twenty-five miles and less than this 
from parts of the “ Black Country,” regional considerations are 
important. Criticism on this score must, however, be tempered 
by recognition of the limitations imposed upon the authors by the 
terms of reference—to make a study of Worcester itself. 

On this subject of regional planning, a further word may be in 
point. At least for industrial, if not for other sorts of planning, 
national considerations must, of course, have precedence. But 
regional planning must have priority over that of individual 
places. Otherwise planning will not only become too com- 
partmental and separative, but necessary criteria will be lacking. 
This points to the importance of studying regions as such. 
Hitherto, however, non-official research into the economics of 
regions has been scanty. In consequence, our knowledge of the 
factors which bear upon their economic life is inadequate—and 
especially so concerning such matters as regional balances of 
payments and regional employment multipliers. Until this draw- 
back is removed, successful regional planning must be handicapped. 
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A third useful feature of County Town is that it is an object 
study in technique. In all respects—suitability of the framework 
of the inquiry, choice of subjects, the compilation and use of data 
(the data are extraordinarily comprehensive and detailed), and, 
above all, in format and presentation—the work is commendable. 
One may regret that more space was not allowed to industry and 
desire more information on such diverse matters as the differential 
importance of industrial location factors, the causes of local 
unemployment and the factors underlying industrial growth, but 
record appreciation of the interesting results shown by the novel 
questionnaire inquiry into existing firms. 

Taken as a whole, the book merits praise and should be wel- 
comed as a pioneer study. In their introduction the authors 
modestly express the hope that their survey may be a prototype. 
That hope deserves to be realised. 

JOSEPH SYKES 
University College, 
Exeter. 


From Imperium to Auctoritas : A Historical Study of Aes Coinage 
in the Roman Empire, 49 B.c.-a.D. 14. By Micnart Grant. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1946. Pp. xxviii + 510+ 
12 plates. 63s.) 


Tus book is of considerable importance to the history of 
money in the ancient world. During the Roman Republic the 
issues of coinage of the Roman state showed individualistic 
variations. Those of local mints continued to provide for the 
economic needs of the Mediterranean regions, as they had since 
the coin had been invented. A change, attempted several times 
without permanence, was made successfully under Augustus. 
From his time onwards most issues of coinage throughout the 
Roman Empire were planned uniformly and universally, and the 
more independent local issues increasingly lost their importance. 
Mr. Grant describes the numismatic development of the decisive 
years from 49 B.c. to A.D. 14 caused by the historical events of the 
rise of Octavian and the Principate of Augustus. The official 
coinages, the issues of the Roman cities and of the peregrine 
communities are carefully discussed. Many new varieties are 
brought to light from museums in many countries; others are 
attributed to their right mints, especially where the rather 
neglected Iberian Peninsula is concerned. 
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The official Roman coinage was originally issued on the 
authority of the Imperium Maius by Cesarians, Pompeians, 
Republicans, the Triumvirs and finally Octavian alone. Here the 
individualistic type of earlier issues was preserved. Then 
followed coinage which reorganised the central issues of the 
Empire in a careful proportion, gold, silver, bronze aad orichalcum. 
Issues for certain provinces by the different governors of the 
_ Augustan constitutional system, or by special representatives of 
the princeps, supplement the main coinage where necessary. 
They connect, at the same time, the provincial centres, as a rule 
non-Roman, closer with the princeps and his propaganda. In the 
case of the Roman municipia and the Roman colonies, many 
actually founded and provided with new inhabitants by Augustus, 
the same task had to be fulfilled by other branches of the new 
imperial administration. For the peregrine communities the 
Augustan propaganda appeared on the coins on special occasions 
which the author carefully discusses. The auctoritas principis 
is the only legal basis for all these different issues in the author’s 
opinion, which would make Augustus much more of a Ciceronian 
than Professor Mommsen and his followers have believed. In all 
cases Ceesarian and Ciceronian ideas were combined. The new 
monarchy was strengthened in the names of liberty and the 
survival of the Republic. A very stimulating constitutional 
discussion of the meaning of the terms Imperator and Imperium 
Maius, Auctoritas Principis and Tribunicia Potestas crowns and 
supplements the surveys of the first three parts of this book, and 
will have to be studied by ancient historians for many decades to 
come. Appendices provide the necessary numismatic lists and 
other technical detail. Indices and plates conclude this work, 
which has suffered from war and post-war difficulties more in the 
technicalities of the last pages than in the formulation of its new 
and stimulating arguments. 

The chief interest of this book for economists without classical 
background will be its survey of the decisive period of the intro- 
duction of a world coinage. The main issues of coinage had to be 
stabilised in the most suitable metals; local needs had to be 
satisfied by regional issues; the individualist trends at the centre 
and local coinage traditions on the periphery had to be placated by 
special issues and propaganda. Behind all this are world-wide 
constitutional problems upon which new light can be thrown by 
numismatic evidence. The first period of the new world empire, 
from 49 to 27 B.c., is a revolutionary one, in which the title Im- 
perator, and the Imperium Maius connected with it, were used by 
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Cesar, his diadochs and imitating opponents to hold the Mediter- 
ranean world together. Finally, a stabilisation introduces an 
influx of constitutional ideas which we find mainly in Cicero and 
Sallust. The territory won by the sword becomes the home of 
the spirit, in which the light of a new age could shine over a society 
of right-thinking men. The constitutional details of this period, 
which have commanded serious discussion from Voltaire and 
Montesquieu to Mommsen and our own time, are of supreme 
importance, regarded as a phase in the world’s historical evolution. 
They form an individual experiment in Empire building which 
has been modified and repeated in history several times. It may 
serve as a valuable precept in our own age and in the future 
history of our civilisation when regional traditions of liberty and 
autonomy have to be applied to world-wide rule. Such an 
adaptation, as Augustus tried it, will always be required in the 
fields of economics, constitution, social organisation, religion and 
education. In our own period with its tendencies to world 
economy and world empire the Augustan experiment is not simply 
past history. There are features in it which should be carefully 
studied by modern statesmen. It is probably not by chance that 
Count Schenk von Stauffenberg at the time when he plotted 
Hitler’s overthrow, discussed Augustus in an article in Die Welt als 
Geschichte (Vol. IX, 1943, 55 ff.) which should be widely read. 

Mr. Grant has been known to a small circle of friends for some 
time as a rising light in the realm of classical studies. Now he has 
shown his mettle to a larger circle of readers, and the Cambridge 
University Press is greatly to be congratulated for making this 
book one of its first post-war publications. 

F. M. HEICHELHEMM 
University College, 
Nottingham. 


Economic Reconstruction in Yugoslavia. By GrorcE RaDIN. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace (Oxford University Press), 
1946. Pp. xii+ 161. 16s. 6d.) 


WRITTEN before the end of the war, this book is an attempt to 
convey to the Yugoslav public a certain amount of practical 
advice on post-war reconstruction, more especially in the field of 
agriculture. The writer's main purpose was, by drawing on 
American experience and research, to develop specific projects for 
improving the peasantry’s standard of living in Yugoslavia. He 
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has been helped by experts occupying important positions in U.S. 
government departments, educational, public health and welfare 
institutions. 

The brief outline of Yugoslavia’s economic—or rather agri- 
cultural—position before the war (Chapter I) will prove helpful in 
acquainting non-Yugoslav readers with some of the salient facts 
and circumstances of the pre-war period, although the absence of 
information on the actual state of things towards the end of 
hostilities puts the general picture into a somewhat unreal per- 
spective. On the other hand, the strong emphasis on the country’s 
appalling poverty even before the war, and the selection of first- 
aid measures are quite realistic: this is no “ blueprint for 
prosperity,” but a sober, one might almost say a meagre catalogue 
of household recipes for dealing with a calamity of enormous size 
and implications. 

Throughout the study, great prominence is given to the 
potential services of Yugoslavia’s co-operative organisations, and 
this is justified by the peculiarities of land ownership and by the 
peasants’ long experience of co-operative association. As is well 
known, very extensive use is being made by the present Yugoslav 
Government of the co-operative system which seems to be one of 
the main tools for putting the whole economic and social structure 
of the country into the new shape planned by the men controlling 
its destinies. Though Mr. Radin’s sound advice might have 
been followed far beyond his expectations, there is little doubt that 
the restoration of the co-operative’s power and resources has been 
and is being pursued with great energy. 

Fairly detailed programmes are suggested for the improvement 
of living conditions on the farm, for crop improvement, soil 
conservation, pest control, production of better seed, more and 
better poultry, milk, cattle and fruit. The men responsible for 
Yugoslavia’s reconstruction, and the youth whose job will be to 
carry out this tremendous task, will find in the book good practical 
advice on things to be done and on methods of doing them with- 
out extravagant expense. Unfortunately, the subject of forest 
resources—one of Yugoslavia’s major assets—is given compara- 
tively scant attention in three pages of not very helpful generalities. 
Hydro-electric power is hardly better treated, and the otherwise 
good programme for health services would have gained sub- 
stantially through more factual data and some estimates in terms 
of staff, equipment and finance. The pages on agricultural 
training, research and education may prove of good practical use. 


Mr. Radin admits that his study “ covers only a small — 
No. 226—voL. LVI. 
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of what is needed for the post-war reconstruction and development 
of the country.” Enough justification for giving almost exclusive 
prominence to agriculture can be found in the fact that more than 
three-quarters of the pre-war population was living on the land. 
But after having been told, at the very beginning of the study, 
that 87% of the farms are “‘ of the subsistence category ” and that 
rural over-population “ presents the first problem,” the reader 
cannot help wondering why this vital aspect of reconstruction 
has not been dealt with more explicitly in the suggested pro- 
grammes. Even if entirely successful, these programmes could 
have only indirect and not very significant effects on this far- 
reaching structural maladjustment of Yugoslavia’s agriculture. 
It is true that the country’s losses in human lives have been very 
heavy and fell mainly on its peasant folk; but the destruction 
of equipment, property and livestock has also been enormous, 
and it is quite probable that, on final account, there are in Yugo- 
slavia’s agriculture still too many mouths to feed in relation to the 
potential output of the land. Since there are no indications that 
the problem has become less acute after the war, it seems clear 
that the reconstruction programme as outlined in Mr. Radin’s 
book could hardly reach its goal—to improve the living conditions 
and general welfare of the rural population as a whole. It will be 
necessary to go much deeper and much farther in framing the 
reconstruction of Yugoslavia and other countries of similar 
economic shape—to link agricultural restoration with far more 
comprehensive development work embracing all the country’s 
resources in manpower and materials. In this respect, Yugo- 
slavia is more fortunate than most of her neighbours, as her con- 
siderable mineral resources and relative proximity to potential 
outlets make it easier to base her reconstruction on development 
in a more realistic way, with better prospects for the near and more 
distant future. Undoubtedly, this will require financial and 
technical assistance from abroad on a large scale and over a 
considerable period. However short-lived, the work done by 
U.N.R.R.A. seems to have provided useful data on the magnitude 
of the task and the financial problems involved. A very general 
outline of that aspect of agricultural reconstruction would have 
added both substance and interest to Mr. Radin’s study which 
seems to err on the side of excessive modesty and reliance on the 
country’s own vitality and potential resources. 
N. MomMTcHILOFF 


London. 
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La Naissance et le Développement de EVtalon-Or 1696-1922. By 
JacquEs E. Mertens. Inscribed to “ La mémoire de mon 
Pére Albert Mertens, Professeur 4 l]’Université de Louvain, 
1879-1942.” (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1944. Pp. 475.) 


A notice of this book is timely in January 1947. Coincident 
with a session of the Brains Trust which debated whether French 
should remain a compulsory language in our schools, it has 
settled this question once and for all in your reviewer’s mind. 
The style and matter are beyond reproach. It is written with a 
clear and compelling logic. When The Wealth of Nations is 
quoted, the reference is to Cannan’s edition; and the arrangement 
is so orderly that the substitution of an analytical table of contents 
for an index is justified. The book ought to be translated forth- 
with into English for British and American students, though the 
translator would have to read the originals for himself and be on 
his guard against the French habit of spelling foreign words as 
foreigners do not and the more general error of writing indifferently 
“ Committee ’’ and “ Commission.”” But how fortunate French 
scholars are to be able to speak of ‘“ monnaie divisionnaire ” 
(small change ?) and ‘‘ pouvoir libératoire ” (full legal tender ?). 

It is coincident also with the first appreciations of the work of 
Lord Keynes who was a prophet finally in his own country, but 
an even greater prophet elsewhere. M. Mertens appreciates the 
significance in monetary theory of Keynes’s first economic book, 
the Indian Currency and Finance of 1913, “‘ un ouvrage de toute 
premiére importance.” For M. Mertens is an historian and Lord 
Keynes had an extraordinary flair for history. Our “ economist 
historians,’’ as they now like to be called, should study side by side 
the various references to Keynes in this book and Professor 
Dillard’s critique, “‘The Pragmatic Basis of Keynes’s Political 
Economy,” in the American Journal of Economic History for 
November 1946 (Vol. VI, No. 2). If their study is to the point, 
they will realise that history is at least 50% of theory (though, to 
be sure, they might have learnt this much from their mouldy 
editions of Adam Smith), and that monetary theory is political 
economy with the emphasis on political. I attended Lord 
Keynes’s course on Money before World War I, and it was built 
up on A. Delmar’s historical writings and the recent American 
crisis—that same crisis which led the Government of India to add 
Reverse Councils to Councils and thus to improvise a gold exchange 
standard. Professor Copland and I love to recall a famous 
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meeting in the early 1930’s of Keynes’s Discussion Society at 
King’s (Subject : “‘ The Decline of the East India Company ”’), 
when Keynes, standing by his mantelplece and gazing into the 
fireplace, ranged luxuriantly for a good twenty minutes over 
Indian affairs, with just those subtle evaluations of the relation 
between fact, theory, institutions and social habit which charac- 
terise the pages of M. Mertens’ book. 

The plan of the book is territorial: The Rise of the Gold 
Standard in England (1696-1816); the Growth of the Gold 
Standard, and, in particular, its adoption by Germany (1871-73); 
the Battle of the Standard in the U.S.A., eventuating in the Gold 
Standard Act of 1900; the Extension of the Gold Standard and 
the Liquidation of Silver (1865-1922)—here enter the Latin 
Union and the Limping Standard, and the Gold Exchange 
Standard of India; and a final book of Synthesis, followed by 
four lengthy appendices—I. Extracts from Currency Laws; 
II. Bibliography, general and special; III. Statistical Tables of 
gold and silver prices and output; IV. Graphs. 

Silver, the author holds, was abandoned in a panic in 1873, 
and but for the luck of the Rand gold might have been demone- 
tised for its scarcity. The failure of Bimetallism was a failure in 
international co-operation—it foundered not on theory but on 
chauvinism. The Theory of the Gold Standard was not fully 
elaborated until it was on the point of ceasing to work. And 
what of this for an Essay Subject : 

“*'N’est bonne monnaie ni ce qui a une valeur en soi, ni ce 
qui est émis en quantité limitée, mais ce qui, pour quelque 
raison que ce soit, jouit de la confiance des masses ”’ ? 


C. R. Fay 
Cambridge. 


England in the Highteen-Highties. Toward @ Social Basis for 
Freedom. By Heten Merrett Lynp. (Oxford University 
Press, 1945. Pp. viii + 508. 21s.) 


Tue disarming errata slip with which this book opens might 
have been extended considerably by the correction of Robert 
- Knights, Sidney Buxton and Alfred Balfour among other names, 
though how it is possible for an American writer to refer more 
than once to Arthur Balfour as Alfred both in the text and in the 
index, I find it hard to imagine. 

Being a Revolution man rather than a Marxist (and the two 
concepts easily become opposites) I start with a bias in favour of 
the book. For its thesis is that the old England of lazy empire 
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and intolerant laissez-faire progressed with no fundamental change 
until by the rude shock of the Great Depression it was bumped 
into modern England with its new imperialism, new unionism, 
loss of export markets and, saddest of all, loss of The Ashes. 
To the orthodox this attitude is unwelcome. For to them denial 
of the Great Depression is the beginning of social wisdom, even as 
qualification of the Industrial Revolution is the hallmark of 
academic standing. 

The book is, in effect, a two in one, some chapters dealing with 
events mainly economic and others with ideas mainly social, 
educational and religious, including sketchy references to domestic 
and foreign politics; and it is with the economic matter that this 
notice will be mainly concerned. The treatment of the years 
before 1880 as a long constant has one advantage but several 
dangers. The advantage is that the writer’s thesis can be 
illustrated by examples from any year between, say, 1776 and 
1880. The dangers are very real. First of all, the author writes 
on so large a canvas that she has to take many of her facts not 
merely at second hand but as I guess from notes prepared for her. 
Secondly, the idea of a constant involves the telescoping of a 
long period evolution which it is wellnigh impossible to get correct 
on the impressionist method. It might be thought that at any 
rate on this method the atmosphere would be right, but it is not; 
one is always aware of the foreigner passing judgment on decades 
and movements which she does not understand, even though she is 
able to support her individual statements with a mass of references, 
the sources of which are packed away at the end of the book. 

As a sample of factual error I quote the following—“ The 
opening of the Suez Canal, the use of the Bessemer process in 
steel, the discovery of means of combating tropical disease, all 
occurring about 1870, helped to open up a new era in colonial 
development.” It is true that the Suez Canal was opened in 
1869, but the Bessemer process was introduced in 1856 and the 
Siemens—Martin in the middle sixties, and the discovery of the 
means of combating tropical disease just does not lend itself to 
be labelled by a date. ‘‘ Industry was speeding up. In textiles 
the spinning mule was first put into active use in 1870 (p. 36).” 
Comment is needless. Further down the same page we are intro- 
duced to the ‘‘ Northwestern Railroad,’ which the indexer of 
London and Northwestern Railway has considerately omitted. 
But these are small matters. It is in her treatment of great 
thinkers that the author most signally fails. By way of illustra- 
tion I take the indexed citations of Alfred Marshall, making my 
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comments in parentheses. “Social philosophers as different as 
‘Spencer and Marshall interpreted the society of their day on the 
assumption that orderliness was essentially there, pre-fabricated ” 
(p. 112); (this is mere assertion, essentially untrue of Marshall 
and supported by no reference to anything which he said or did). 
On pp. 153 and 185-6 there are references to Marshall which 
appear intended to contrast his obstinate individualism with the 
new enlightenment of Marx and Sidney Webb. Marshall, like 
the majority of us of the present day, could not abide the crudities 
of Marx and the monotonous reiterations of his followers. Marshall, 
like very many of us to-day, even though we may not be in a 
majority, feel that in bureaucracy there is a real threat to efficiency 
and constructive enterprise. What the writer herself believes, 
I do not know, but her comments lead one to think that in her 
own country she will plough a lonely furrow. 

The worst feature of the writer’s technique, however, is its 
innuendo. After a long extract on p. 121 relating to Marshall's 
analysis of the economic effects of the Great Depression, we are 
told : “‘ This complacent attitude toward the depression, however, 
required the remoteness of Cambridge.” (This is mere imper- 
tinence. Marshall, after launching Bristol University and 
succeeding Toynbee at Oxford, straining his health at the one and 
refreshing his mind at the other, had gone back to Cambridge to 
publish his epoch-making “‘ Principles.’’ His sensitive mind was 
in intimate touch with the whole economic scene, with theory, 
labour and money; and he was about to formulate the evidence 
before the Gold and Silver Commission, which disclosed a know- 
ledge of finance and the money market as intimate as that of 
Ricardo. Presumably he would have escaped the author’s abuse 
if he had lodged in Finsbury Park or Tooting.) 

At Chapter VIII we leave economics for religion and education, 
and although in Chapter X we are re-introduced to “ Organisation 
for Change,” this is little more than a puff for Fabian socialism, 
and in the concluding chapter “‘ Toward Positive Freedom ”’ the 
level of treatment is disappointingly low. Of course if you take 
the view that the whole of social wisdom lies with Tom Mann, 
Bernard Shaw and William Morris the problem is simple enough, 
but one would like to see the upholder of such a philosophy being 
viva-ed for a First in “‘ Modern Greats.” 

The chapter on education is good reading for an Oxford or a 
Cambridge man. We are depicted as ‘“‘ an ornament of the aristo- 
cracy, an instrument of class distinction, an indispensable means 
of reaching political leadership.” We are next informed that the 
university of Newton, Cavendish, Babbage and Stokes, which 
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incidentally found room as 2nd Wrangler in 1845 for one, Thom- 
son of Peterhouse, later Baron Kelvin, was so devoid of talent 
between 1800 and 1850 that “‘ Lord Brougham, who, like 
Russell, was educated at Edinburgh, was perhaps the only English- 
man of the first half of the century who would hold his own with 
continental scientists.” If a few statesmen did survive their 
classics, this is only a proof that able men can survive anything. 
Before the Act of 1870 our scholars, after obtaining their First 
and a Fellowship, entered the ‘‘ Church or the Bar.” It would 
appear that Wranglers do not count as scholars. After this 
charming advertisement of the ancient universities with their 
“ system of aristocratic privilege,’ we descend to the lower world 
of Monitor teaching, Ragged schools and the like. The Act of 
1870 did not, to be sure, give England “a literate and informed 
people ”’—that by implication is a monopoly of Germany and 
the United States, but it did enable us to read newspapers and 
it gave Stead his chance. It also, though the writer does not 
choose to mention it, gave a similar chance to Scott of the Man- 
chester Guardian who, with Gladstone and J. L. Hammond, would 
appear to stand, in the writer’s view, for all that is most barren 
and hide-bound in English liberal thought. Room is found for an 
occasional smack at the English public school: ‘ no stimulus to 
individuality . . . despising any sort of problem as mere moon- 
shine.” On page 375 we are given the “ Testimony of Thomas 
Wilkinson, former headmaster at Harrow-in-the-Hill.”” Two 
pages earlier we read that ‘“‘ in 1890 a motion by the headmaster 
of Harrow at the annual Headmasters Conference that Greek be 
not a compulsory subject for the Oxford and Cambridge course was 
defeated by only ten votes.” I turned expectantly to the index 
in hopes of another howler, but the indexer shrewdly omits 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, so that Montague Butler and Welldon are 
not by implication dethroned. 

What then has been the purpose of this book? I guess it was 
this, that the writer, realising the importance of the 1880’s as an 
economic watershed, hoped in this way to come to terms with 
modern England, perhaps with a feeling that what has happened 
to England will one day happen to her own country. Applying 
to her problem the technique which worked reasonably well on 
the tiny canvas of Middletown she contrives to pack into her 
430 pages an almost unbelievable amount of error, innuendo and 
Philistinism. How Matthew Arnold would have enjoyed it ! 

C. R. Fay 


Cambridge. 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


NoTE ON THE DELIBERATE INDUSTRIALISATION FOR HIGHER 
INCOMES 


Mr. BucHANAN’s interesting article! on this important issue 
concludes on a rather pessimistic note. In his view “ industrial- 
isation for higher incomes and economic development for better 
living are complicated undertakings involving something more 
than generous provision from wealthier countries.” ‘‘ A very poor 
country that endeavoured to industrialise at a very rapid rate 
would have to borrow enormous sums abroad or allow many of its 
people to die of starvation.” 2 In view of the fact that in many 
of the war-devastated or under-developed countries plans for 
industrialisation are actively pursued the issue is of vital 
importance, and Mr. Buchanan’s conclusion deserves further 
consideration. 

Fortunately it is much to be doubted whether his opinion is 
fully justified. In discussing capital accumulation, the most 
important aspect of industrialisation, Mr. Buchanan points out 
that in more primitive economics “ saving ’’ assumes the form of 
hoarding bank notes, gold coin or foreign currency. But this 
observation surely should not lead him to conclude generally that 
“‘ what is saved is not made available for industrial equipment or 
for agricultural improvement.” Only if the production of the 
hoarded object absorbed manpower (whether because its import 
has to be paid for by exports or through domestic production) 
would this conclusion hold. Bank notes differ in this respect 
essentially from gold or foreign currency. Their hoarding can 
and should be offset by the issue of further domestic currency— 
otherwise there would be net deflationary pressure—a measure 
which should allow a planned extension of capital equipment. If, 
moreover, the production or the import of such alternative goods 
as are liable to be hoarded is controlled, a corresponding not 
inconsiderable productive capacity could be set free. Admittedly 
such policy is not compatible with a regime of complete laissez- 


1 “ Deliberate Industrialisation for Higher Incomes,” Economic JOURNAL, 
December 1946, p. 533. 

2 Ibid., pp. 547 and 552. 

3 Ibid., p. 541. 
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faire, but few if any statesmen or writers advocating coherent 
development programmes now contemplate that industrialisation 
will be undertaken in a system of complete laissez-faire. 

A far more important point is, however, whether “ poor ”’ 
countries can enforce savings without exposing the population to 
starvation, as the extent of “‘ hoarding ”’ which might be mobilised 
in the way indicated is certainly limited (though, as the case of 
India shows, not inconsiderable). As we have seen, Mr. Buchanan 
answers in the negative. But surely his conclusion would only 
stand if either the national income of the poor country at the 
verge of starvation were completely evenly distributed, or if we 
had to rely entirely on an increase of voluntary saving and thus, 
given the consumption habits of the rich, would have to increase 
the inequality of the distribution of income in their favour. 
But there is no justification for the first assumption. Backward 
areas habitually maintain the richest—and most idle—classes 
whose standard of consumption is well above anything tolerated 
in contemporary Western Europe. Indian maharajahs, Arab 
beys, Egyptian pashas, South American hazienda-owners spring 
at once to mind. It is possible to render economic progress 
independent of the voluntary decisions of individuals by financing 
it out of communal savings, i.e., taxes on the rich. Part at least 
of the capital supply can thus be secured from domestic sources 
without extreme hardship even in poor areas.1_ Poverty in these 
areas is to a large extent due to the fact that the propensity to 
consume of the rich is near unity (including hoarding of precious 
metals and stones and stocks of luxury durable consumers goods 
like palaces, etc.). There is therefore hardly any capital accumu- 
lation which would increase output per head and decrease the in- 
equality of the distribution of income. Industrialisation financed 
out of budget surpluses obtained by taxing the rich would, there- 
fore, produce a shock-like incvease in the capacity to save and to 
invest (at full employment). 

The developing countries themselves will not wish to rely 
exclusively or even mainly on foreign loans; partly because of 
the political and economic dependence which this would inevitably 
involve, and partly because of the obligation to transfer service and 
amortisation of the loan might at a later stage involve them in 
@ sharp fall of the standard of life. The inequality of wealth 


‘ 


1 This would also lessen the danger of turning the terms of trade against the 
industrialising country; for the imports of capital goods would, to a large extent 
at least, not represent a net increase in total imports, but only a substitution for 
luxury expenditure abroad (also habitually very high for these countries). 
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is now so great between the United States and the rest of the 
world that foreign investment on a scale which would make any 
impression on the U.S. domestic position would speedily result 
in an alienation of capital equipment elsewhere without any hope 
of maintaining payments on the loans. This fact helps to 
strengthen the British position in the world, which is now based 
not on continuous large-scale capital export but on a mutually 
profitable exchange of goods.} 

These considerations, however, should not be taken to imply 
that a total self-sufficiency of the supply of capital is desirable. 
On the contrary, co-operation between rich and poor areas for the 
development of the latter is to be regarded as a most important 
instrument not merely in reducing the distressing plight of the 
inhabitants of the less developed territories, but also the difficulties 
which the richer are likely to experience in maintaining national 
income. From this point of view the recent decision of the 
Bretton Woods International Bank to interpret the unfortunate 
limitations of its loans for ‘“ specific projects ’’ only, as in no way 
preventing its co-operation in the development of large areas, is an 
extremely important and welcome step. This decision will help 
to ensure the “soundness ” of the international loans it grants 
much more effectively than the arbitrary provisions which the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference enacted. 

Too much should not, however, be expected from its activities, 
not merely because of the inequality of wealth between the 
countries of the world, to which allusion has been made, but also 
because it would be optimistic to expect whole-hearted co- 
operation, at any rate in some of the potential lending countries, 
with policies which indubitably represent a development towards 
international planning. If, indeed, an International Investment 
Board were to be set up which was permitted to create inter- 
nationally acceptable purchasing power and direct investment 
policy (in the sense of directing also the contracts necessarily 
consequent on the planned international investment policy), 
the position would be different. The creation of a fund does not 
mean the creation of outlay. But there is little chance at present 
that an International Authority answering these conditions will be 
established. 

1 For a more extensive discussion of this problem cf. my article on “* Some 
Theoretical Problems of Post-war Investment Policy,” Oxford Economic Papers, 
No. 7, 1945, and “‘ A Note on the Economics of Retaliation,” Review of Economic 
Studies, 1945. A far more important problem is posed by the Malthusian devil 


who remains unchained in large areas of the world. But he is more effective in 
barring an increase in the standard of living than an increase in production. 
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It is perhaps not too bold to hope, however, that, as experience 
accumulates, such reforms and the expansion of horizons which 
they imply, will not prove impossible. 
THomas BaLocH 
Balliol College, 
Oxford. 





CURRENT TOPICS 


WE offer our best congratulations both to Professor Arnold 
Plant who received a Knighthood in the Birthday Honours and 
to Mr. James Meade who was made a Companion of the Bath. 
Their war-time colleagues will know how richly both these marks 


of distinction have been deserved. 








WE have received the following appeal for help to scholars 
and students in Austria, to which we feel sure that many of our 
members will wish to respond :— 


Sir, 

There must be many, not only professional scholars, who feel an 
anxiety to give what present help they can in the task of restoring the 
stricken centres of learning on the Continent so that each can again make 
its special contribution to our culture. This is to draw attention to the 
urgent need of scholars and students in Austria, particularly in Vienna. 
Those of us who have recently visited Austria have been deeply impressed 
by the range and quality of what Austrian scholars are already doing under 
very adverse conditions, and by the eagerness of their desire—after eight 
years of politically imposed isolation—to regain contact with the work of 
scholars in the Westerp world. Their intellectual isolation is such that 
they lack the means even to discover what work has been done and what 
books have been published outside Austria since 1938, still less to procure 
any learned publications of which they may happen to hear word. The 
need is especially pressing in the humanities and social sciences, where 
valiant attempts to renew a great tradition and to shake off the effects of 
long Nazi censorship are frustrated by want of the barest minimum of 
literature required for renewed integration with Western scholarship. 

The signatories of this letter are trying to organize a collection of the 
more important books and periodicals bearing on the humanities and social 
sciences published in this country since 1938, and to arrange their transport 
to the Austrian National Library in Vienna. Some, we hope, may be 
obtained from authors and others with copies to spare; but funds will also 
be needed to purchase expensive standard works and, more particularly, 
certain bibliographical reference books if Austrian libraries are to be enabled 
to learn what they have missed for eight years. We beg, therefore, through 
the hospitality of your columns to appeal to your readers for books and 
money for this purpose. Books for transmission to Vienna may be sent to 
Professor F. Saxl, Warburg Institute, University of London, Imperial 
Institute Buildings, S.W. 7, marked ‘‘ Austrian Book Committee ’’; cheques 
or money orders to the Treasurer of the Committee, Dr. Georg Tugendhat, 
Adelaide House, London Bridge, E.C. 4, crossed ‘‘ Coutts and Co., Austrian 
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Book Committee’, or direct to the bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 440 
Strand, W.C. 2. 
Yours, etc., 
H. I. Beitr, Beveripae, G. N. Cuarx, GEorrrEY CROWTHER, WALTER 
DE LA Mare, CampBELL Dopason, T.S. Exriot, GEORGE FRANCKEN.- 
STEIN, F. A. Hayvex, H. F. Jotowicz, Linpsay or Breer, O. E. 
NIEMEYER, Epna Pourpig, F. Saxt, CoHartes K. WEBSTER, DovuGias 
WooprvFF. 





Mr. James Meape, C.B., lately Head of the Economic 
Section of the Cabinet Office, has been elected to the Chair of 
Commerce, with special reference to International Trade, in the 
University of London. 





Mr. A. J. Brown, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and 
recently a member of the Economic Section of the Cabinet Office, 
has been appointed Professor of Economics in the University of 
Leeds, in succession to Professor J. H. Jones who had reached 
the age of retirement. 





Mr. JosepH Sykes has been elected to the Professorship in 
Economics at University College, Exeter. 





Tue Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
will take place in Montreal during August, 1947. 





THE Royal Economic Society would be glad to obtain returned 
copies of this and the previous issue of the Economic JOURNAL. 
Any member who may care to return copies in good condition 
to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 8. J.. Buttress, 6 Humberstone 
Road, Cambridge, will be paid 3s. 6d. for each issue. 





TuE following have compounded for life membership of the 
Royal Economic Society :— 


Beach, Prof. E.F. Graham, F. D. Nurkse, Prof. R. 
Clarence-Smith, K. Henderson, P. B. Phillips, E. H. 
Clemence, R. V. Hunter, W. D. G. Sametz, A. W. 


Crosland,C.A.R. Kapadia, R. V. Sang, Heng-Kang. 
Dale, E. Kennedy, C. M. Spink, Dr. J. F. 
Davies, Bryn. Lewis, W. A. Urgoiti, J. 
D’Mello, C. B. Mitter, R. N. Wainio, W. W. 
Farrer, J. H. Muir, J. R. Wright, W. B. 


Florin, J. G. Naharro, Dr. J. M. Wu, Chi-Yuen. 
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Society :— 
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Swinnington, F. 
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Tasker, Rev. R. O. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Economica. 

Fesruary 1947. Notes on the Theory of Government Procurement: W. J. 
Baumou. Sir James Steuart’s General Theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money: 8S. R. Sen. Have we a Full Employment Policy? : H.S8. 
Booker. The Marginal Cost Controversy : a note on Mr. Coase’s Model : 
G.F.Turrtpy. State Enterprise Price and Output Policy and the Problem 
of Cost Imputation : H. Norris. 


The Political Quarteriy. 

Aprit—JUNE 1947. The Decline and Fall of Greek Democracy 1933-1936 : 
Sir SypNEy WatTEeRtow. The Current Political Scene in the United 
States: H. Zink. Accountancy in the Modern State: Henry Smits. 
Unesco’s Task : R. CatpER. T'he Administrative Reconstruction Exami- 
nation: F.W.Hoipen. The Jewish Communal Villages in Palestine : 
E. Samuryt. Sydney Buxton and the Fair Wages Clause: Sir R. D. 
DENMAN. 

The Review of Economic Studies. 

Vot. XIII (I), No. 33, 1945-46. A Model of General Economic Equilibrium : 
J.v. NEuMANN. A Note on J. v. Neumann’s Article: D. G. CHAMPER- 
NOWNE. The Scope and Method of Economics: O. Lance. The German 
War Economy : N. Katpor. 


The Economic History Review. 


Vou. XVI, No. 2, 1946. The Economic Motive in Politics : F. N. Powicke. 
Industrial Laisser Faire and the Policy of Cromwell: G. D. Ramsay. 
The Population of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century : K. H. CONNELL. 


The Manchester School. 


JanuaRY 1947. Progress of Reconversion: E. Devons. Cotton’s War 
Effort: R. W. Lacey. The Distribution of Income under Full Employ- 
ment: H. S. Booxer. Variety among the Planners: J. JEWKES. 
The Handicap of Britain’s Early Start: F. R. J. JERvIs. 


Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society. 


SEssion 1945-46. Corn Laws Repeal, Free Trade and History: Sir JoHN 
H. CuapHam. Passenger Transport Facilities in S.E. Lancs: D. Hauti- 
WELL. Manpower Distribution 1939-45: some international compari- 
sons: C. T. SaunpEerRs. The German War Economy: N. Kawpor. 
Foreign Trade in the Post-War World: J. VINER. 


The Eugenics Review. 
Aprit 1947. The Non-Sane Non-Insane Offender: W. Norwoop East. 


A Note on Jewish—Christian Intermarriage: E. Suater. The Galton 
Lecture, 1947. 


Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics. 


Vot. 9, No. 2. The Coal Shortage: D. Szers. Economic Prospects in 
Sweden: E. LunpBerc. Reconstruction in Europe: H. FRANKEL. 

Vou. 9, Nos. 3 and 4. Critique of the Economic Survey : D. G. CHAMPER- 
NOWNE. Britain in Transition: F. A. Burcnarpt and G. D. N. 
Worswick. The Charter of International Trade : T. BALoGH. 
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International Affairs. 


JANUARY 1947. The Church and Internaional Affairs : Canon Cynix E, 
Hupson. Some Regional Economic Problems of the Middle East: 
K. A. H. Murray. The United States in Search of a Peace Policy; 
A. WouFerS. Quadripartite Rule in Berlin: ANNE WuyTE. Evolution 
in Algeria: R.MontTaGne. Persia Revisited: A.C. Epwarps. Strong 
Nations or Strong States ? : D. WooprurFF. 

Aprit 1947. The Nuremberg Trial: Lorp Justice LAWRENCE. Eastern 
Countries and the European Order: GRiIGORE GAFENCU. A Comment 
on Spain: “‘ Norman Macponatp”’. Some Historic Phases of British 
International Civil Aviation Policy: J. C. Cooper. Whither South- 
West Africa? : E. F. W. Gey van Pirrius. The Work of the Caribbean 
Commission: Sir Frank Stocxpaute. The Indian Political Scene : 
Sm FrepeErick James. The United Nations Assembly: Analysis of 
Aspects of International Legal Interest: H. A. Smita. 


The Banker. 


Aprit 1947. Controls—Fiscal and Physical. The Future Stock Exchange : 
H. Cowen. Trade Amid German Rubble. ; 

May 1947. Budget-Making Rationalized. Australian Banking in Transi- 
tion. The Geneva Marathon. Reconversion in Wales. 

JUNE 1947. July the Fifteenth and All That. Mr. Dalton’s Tax on Bonus 
Issues : H. Wincott. 


The Bankers’ Magazine. 


Aprit 1947. The Grand Inquest. Bank Changes—Suggested Reforms : 
J. H. GRIFFITHS. 

May 1947. The Budget. Monetary Review. Stock Exchange Values. 
Educational Section. 


District Bank Review. 
JUNE 1947. Where do we Stand?: O.R. Hopson. The Farmers’ Claim. 


Midland Bank Review. 


May 1947. A Time for Decision. War Damage in Britain: spreading 
the cost. Post-war Recovery in the Channel Isalnds. 


Westminster Bank Review. 


May 1947. The Future of British Agriculture: A. W. Asusy. The 
Survey and the Budget. Production and Incentives. Britain and the 
Expansion of World Trade. 


Planning. 


No. 264. The Locomotive Building Industry. 
No. 265. Public Relations and the Town Hall. 
No. 266. Recruiting Civil Servants. 


International Labour Review. 


NovEMBER-DECEMBER 1946. The I.L.O. and the United Nations: The 
Director-General’s Address to the Assembly. Australia and the Inter- 
national Labour Conventions: K. H. Battgy. Development Works and 
Full Employment : D.C. Tarr. Collaboration of Employers and Workers 
with Government Departments in Great Britain. Problems of the 
Petroleum Industry. 

JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1947. The 29th Session of the International Labour 
Conference. The Belgian Social Security Scheme: P. GOLDSCHMIDT. 
Reconversion and Reconstruction in the U.S.S.R.: A. Yucow. The 
I.L.O. Textiles Committee. The I.L.0. Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee. 
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The Economic Record. 


DECEMBER 1946. Where are we Going?: L. G. MELvILLE. T'ravelling to 
Work: D. CocHrane. The Australian Social Services Contribution and 
Income Tax Acts, 1946: H. S. Carstaw. The Nationalization of the 
Bank of New Zealand: C. G. F. Suwgrn. An Index of Engineering 
Unemployment, 1852-1934: N. G. Burin. Public Control of Town 
Milk Supply in New Zealand : H. R. RopWE tt. 


The South African Journal of Economics. 

DECEMBER 1946. The Keynesian Revolution in Economics: G. W. G. 
Browne. The Ruler: G. F. Tutrupy. The Chemical Industry in 
South Africa—before Union (1910): H. ScnaupER. Some Comments 
on Secondary Industry in South Africa: R. L. THRELFELL. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

FEBRUARY 1947. Multiple-Plant Firms, Cartels, and Imperfect Competi- 
tion: D. Patinxin. Regulation of Minimum Rates in Transportation : 
T.C. Brenam. The Mortgage Portfolio of Mutual Savings Banks: P.M. 
GREGORY. Forward Shifting of a Payroll Tax under Monopolistic 
Competition : 8. ARNoLD. The Volume of Foreign Trade and the Level | 
Income: W. F. StouPer. Guild Pricing in the Service Trades: W.F 
Brown and R. Cassapy. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Marcu 1947. Communication and Social Action. 


The Journal of Political Economy. 

Aprit 1947. International Finance in the Postwar World : JacoB VINER. 
Theories of Effective Demand and Employment: L. R. Kiem. The 
Political Economy of Poor Richard: W.D. Gramep. What was Wrong 
in Forecasts of Postwar Depression ?: W.8S. Woytinsky. Notes on the 
History of the Giffen Paradox: G. J. Sticter. The Federal Reserve 
Bank Note: L. J. PRircHarpD. 


The Review of Economic Statistics. 

Fresruary 1947. Factors Governing the Length of Inventory Cycles : L. £. 
METZLER. The American Economy in Transition: C. Hiren, 8. 
Livineston, E. B. Grorce and R. J. Lanpry, A. Smirures and J. B 
HvusBarD. Sales Taxation and the Mints Plan : M. BRONFENBRENNER. 
Appraisal of Methods for Estimating the Size Distribution of a Given 
Aggregate Income; E. Cuark and L. FIsHMAN. 


The American Economic Review. 

Marcy 1947. The Economist and the State: E. A. GOLDENWEISER. The 
Prospect for Economic Growth: C. R. Noyes. Expansion and Employ- 
ment: E. D. Domar. Determinants of Distribution of Income: M. A. 
COPELAND. Postscript on War Inflation: W.J. FELLNER. The Inter- 
national Bank : N. Weyt and M. J. WassERMAN. Price Control under 
Imperfect Competition: M. BrRoNFENBRENNER. German Finance in 
World War II: R. W. LinpHoLM. 


Social Research. 


Marcu 1946. Punishment for War Crimes: E. Huta. Some Constitu- 
tional Problems Facing the French Constituent Assembly : B. MIRKINE- 
GuEetztévitcH. The National Socialist Agrarian Program : F. WUNDER- 
uicH. The Theological Background of the Philosophy of History: K. 
Léwitn. Max Wertheimer’s Contribution to Modern Psychology: 8. E. 
Ascu. Recent Literature on Economic Systems : E. HEIMANN. 

JUNE 1946. The Economic Problem of Germany: A. JOHNSON and E. 
HamBurRGER. Big Three Solidarity: T. K. FINLETTER. Democracy— 
Challenge to Theory : A. Brecut. Keynes asan Economist : H. NEISSER. 
Julius Ebbinghaus, on the Occasion of the Reopening of the University of 
Marburg : translated by H. M. Kaien. 
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SEPTEMBER 1946. The Threat of an Anglo-American Hegemony: (C. 
Brinton. Financing International Institutions: T. A. SumBEerRG. The 
Significance of Foreign Trade for Domestic Employment: H. NEtssEr. 
On a New Interpretation of Plato’s Political Philosophy: L. Srravss. 
The Philosopher of History and the Modern Statesman : K. Rrezier. 

DrEcEMBER 1946. Trieste: R. Scutiter. Military Morality: H. B. 
WuitE. The Religion of Progress: A. Satomon. The Well-Informed 
Citizen: A. Scutrz. Public Works Policy in the Twenties: E. J. 
HowENSTINE. The National Income of Soviet Russia: J. WYLER. 

SupPLEMENT VI, 1946. The Tasks of Economic History (Papers presented 
at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Economic History Association) : 
An Approach to the Study of Entrepreneurship: A. H.Cote. The 
Business Entrepreneur in a Colonial Economy: R.A. East. LEntrepre- 
neurial Leadership: The “‘ Robber Barons’’: C. M. DrstiER. Other 
Wests than Ours: H. Heaton. Economic Stagnation in the Early 
Roman Empire: M. Hammonp. Retardative Factors in French Econ- 
omic Development: S. B. CtrouaH. The Declining American Maritime 
Industries : J. G. B. Hutoutms. 


Agricultural History. 

JANUARY 1947. The Farming Writers of Highteenth-Century England : 
G. E. Fussetzt. The Big Man’s Frontier and Australian Farming: B. 
Fitzpatrick. The Influence of Natural Rights and Physiocratic Doctrines 
on American Agrarian Thought during the Revolutionary Period: C. E. 
EIstIncer. Lamare-Picquot and the Breadroot : MARJORIE F. WARNER. 
Grant’s Letters to His Missouri Farm Tenants: LeRoy H. Fiscuer. 
The Angora Goat: a footnote in Southern agricultural history: J. C. 
Bonner. The Sale and Application of Commercial Fertilizers in the 
South Atlantic States t01900: R.H. Taytor. The Theory of the Agri- 
cultural Ladder ; Suu-Cutne Ler. The Early History of Livestock and 
Pastures in Puerto Rico : DoLtorES MENDEZ NADAL and H. W. ALBERTS. 


Journal of Farm Economics. 


FEBRUARY 1947 (Proceedings Number). Food, Agriculture and Trade : 
T. W. Scuurttrz. Review of Professor Schuitz’s Paper: J. D. Buack, 
R. B. ScHwENGER, P. LAMARTINE YATES and HELEN C. FARNSWORTH. 
Agricultural Legislation: O. V. Weuts. Legislative Program of the 
National Grange: ‘A. 8S. Goss. Postwar Agricultural Program: W. BR. 
Oce. Government and the Economy: R. Smitx. Agricultural Legisla- 
tion: N. CuarK. A Theory of Co-operation: F. Rosorxa. The 
Future of Farm Cooperatives in the United States: E. A. PERREGAUX. 
Review of Papers on Agricultural Cooperation: J.H. Davis. The Farm 
Land Boom: R. I. Noweiyu. Federal Credit Agencies as an Influence 
upon Land Values: R.C. ENcBreRG. Review of Papers by R. I. Nowell 
and R. C. Engberg: N. J. Watt. Farm and Home Planning: M. L. 
Witson and H. M. Drxon. Research Needed in Economics for Farm and 
Home Planning: G. W. Westcotrr. The Natural Sciences and Farm 
Planning: C. E. Kettoee. Some Economic and Social Implications on 
Agricultural Adjustments in the South: F. J. Wetcu, F. D. Bartow, 
E. L. Lanasrorp, M. R. Cooper and C.R.Sayre. Work Simplification : 
M. E. Brunk, I. R. Brerty, P. R. Horr, R. M. Carter and H. N. 
Youne. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics Program in Enumerative 
Sampling: W.¥. CattanpER and C. F.Sarte. The Place for Enumera- 
tive Surveys in Research and Graduate Training in Agricultural Economics : 
C. F. Sarre. The Sample Design for a National Farm Survey by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: E. E. Houseman. Farm Attitudes 
and Methods of Supporting Prices: L. H. Stent. Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Direct Payments : R. J. Eacrrt. Some Effects of Com- 
pensatory Payments: O. H. Brownirre. Recent Developments in 
Economic Thinking: L. J. Atkinson. The Elementary Course: L. 

Bium. Dairy Marketing Research Round-Table Meeting: R.K. FROCKER, 

W.H. Bronson and H. A. Luxe. Marketing Research under the Research 
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and Marketing Act of 1946: L. Spencer. Economic Implications of 
Technological Developments in Agricultural Production. Technological 
Developments in Agrieultural Marketing. A Food and Nutrition Program 
for the United States: L. A. Maynarp, H. M. SourHworts, R. 
ScHICKELE, HELEN C. FARNSWORTH and MARGARET G. REID. 


Foreign Affairs. 

Aprit 1947. Our Treaty Procedure versus our Foreign Policies: J. 8. 
Dicxry. Middle England: E. L. Woopwarp. UNESCO Faces 
Two Worlds: B. Dexter. Europe: Split or United?: A. Gatin. 
Alternatives for Germany : A.W. Duties. The Fourth French Republic : 
A. Gtraup, C. Rist, and H. W. Exrmann. Labor and Democracy in 
Latin America: 8. Romuaxtpi. Hungary’s Agrarian Revolution: L. 
Stowe. Nationalism and Politics in Malaya: P. T. BAvER. 


Revue d’Economie Politique. 

OcroBER—DECEMBER 1946. La situation économique actuelle du Venezuela : 
J. A. Mayosre. Déterminisme et marché: H. Guirron and G. T. 
Guitpaup. L’aeuvre scientifique de quelques économistes étrangers. 
VII. L’auvre financiére d’Antonio Di Viti de Marco: G. DEHOVE. 

JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1947. Les erreurs de la théorie générale de Lord 
Keynes: J. Ruerr. La théorie de inflation a la lumiére des expériences 
monétaires contemporaines:: B. Nocaro. Les principaux courants de le 
pensée économique suédoise contemporaine: A. MarRcHAL. Deux expres- 
sions statistiques de la réalité sociale : le total et la moyenne : J. LHOMME. 


Population. 
OcToBER—DECEMBER 1946. Faits et problémes du jour: A.Sauvy. “The 
Facts of Life’: F. W. Norestern. Le mariage, coutume saisonniére. 


Contribution @ une étude sociologique de la nuptialité en France: J. 
Bourceois. Les crises de subsistence et la démographie de la France 
d’ancien régime : J. MEUVRET. Problémes démographiques en Norvége : 
J. Doustet et H. Patmstrom. La mortalité des adultes en France : 
8S. LEDERMANN. Les conditions d’existence des familles. Comparaison 
des revenus et des besoins familiaux suivant le nombre d’enfanis: B. 
Quitton. De la mesure du taux intrinséque d’accroissement naturel dans 
les populations monogames : P. VINCENT. 


Bulletin de V Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales. 


JANUARY 1947. L’adaptation des comptabilités a la dépréciation monétaire 
et a la hausse des prix: R. STERKENDRIES. La fonction logistique et la 
description des phénoménes de développement économiques et sociaux : 
P.-E.CorBiau. Base mathématique de la théorie de Vintérét : A. BEUMIER. 


De Economist. 


JANUARY 1947. De economische beteekenis van de Maatschappij tot Finan- 
ciering van het National Herstel.N.V. J.F.PostHuma. A discussion of 
various questions connected with the “ Society for the Financing of 
National Recovery.’”’ The problem has three aspects: (i) the material 
war-damage; (ii) the question of the extension and modernisation of 
existing enterprises; (iii) the relation between the financial measures for 
recovery and the savings which must take place. The constitution and 
the method of operation of the “ Recovery Bank ’”’ (Herstelbank) are 
explained. It is a semi-official institution. It may extend assistance 
to “‘ enterprises which are regarded as serviceable for the restoration of 
the welfare of the Kingdom,” 7.e., its scope may include new enterprises. 
The finance must not be inflationary; it must find its basis in new 
savings. For a long time we must limit consumption; we must save 
more than formerly; and we can reach the standard of welfare of 1939 
only after a number of years. The Bank began its operations on 
November 1, 1945; figures are given showing its advances, etc., down to 
January 1, 1947. De taak en betekenis der moderne economische geschie- 
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denis. Tu. L. M. THuruines. An inaugural address. The writer, 
with his eye on the “ spiritual malady of these times,” asks various 
questions. Is Science with its method of specialisation on the right 
path? Is there not greater need of integration than of further specialisa- 
tion? What should be the task of economic history? Should it serve 
specialisation or integration? What is its significance? Can it deepen 
our economic insight, or create a bond between the various aspects of 
knowledge? There is a necessity of both specialisation and integration : 
‘ specialisation in the individual man, and integration in the friendly 
circle of a Brains-trust is the solution.” Economic history has for its 
task the description of economic reality; its significance lies in the fact 
that, along with economic theory, it provides the necessary complement 
for a complete economic science, and can furnish an impulse for the 
further building-up of the theoretical apparatus. There is no difference 
in principle between economic description and economic history. Many 
have spoken of economic history as a link (Clapham) or an isthmus 
(Ashton). The writer prefers to regard it asa complement. To speak of 
economic history as an “isthmus” between economic theory and 
general history is to misconceive the instrumental character of theory, 
and testifies to an over-estimation of the independence of history. 
History is the answer to questions that are asked, and the questions must 
relate to different fields of knowledge (Kenobject), e.g., history of air- 
transport. The lecture concludes with emphasising the need of team- 
work. Henige mogelijke invloeden van het diepvriezen op onzen tuinbouw. 
W.J.Sancers. On the possible influences on Dutch horticulture, etc., 
of the development of preservation of vegetables by deep-freezing. 

Fresruary 1947. De recente ontwikkeling van het volkscredietwezen: 
Ta. J. M. Rezs VAN DEN EnDE. A comprehensive article on the recent 
development of the system of popular credit. The recent increase in 
the demand for credit is not the result of increased strain on the budget, 
arising from the unequal rise in prices and wages. It is rather the result 
of increased family expenditure on goods of a consumptive character. 
There was a falling off in credit in the last years of the war; and also a 
diminution and scarcity of goods. Nevertheless, this form of credit has 
not reached the level of the years before 1940; but the duration of the 
loans is somewhat longer. The position is exhaustively discussed, and 
detailed figures are given. De kosten van het levensonderhoud voor 
arbeidersgezinnen te Amsterdam voor en na den oorlog: J. MEERDINK. 
An attempt to estimate variations in the cost of living in Amsterdam, 
based on 75 working-class budgets, as at June 1946. It is difficult in 
times like these to arrive at precision because of variations since 1934-35 
in the make-up of expenditure. There has been heavier pressure of 
food on the budget, despite a diminished consumption and transference 
to commodities which have risen less in price. In detail the writer 
discusses the position with regard to bread, biscuits and cakes; potatoes; 
oatmeal; groceries; milk; cheese; eggs; meat; fats; fish and vege- 
tables. Apart from food, figures are given for clothes, shoes and rent. 
The conclusion is that in conditions like those of to-day, when an index- 
number of the cost of living might be of the greatest significance for 4 
comparison of pre-war and actual living conditions, such a figure, owing 
to technical difficulties, can only partially satisfy the postulated require- 
ments. For some of the articles of food (eggs, fats, meat and fruit) less 
is being expended than the distribution of expenditure of 1934-35 would 
lead one to expect, if regard be had to the intervening rise of prices; for 
the other articles of food, considerably more is being expended than would 
be expected on that basis. Het vraagstuk der industricele investeeringen : 
Ta. H.Mu.tpexs. Industrial activity is still markedly below the level of 
1938, due especially to lack of capital goods and psychical and physical 
obstacles to the ‘ willingness’ of the workers. On the former, the 
solution indicated lies in realising that only a limited part of the social 
product is available for normal civil needs, and that consumptive use 
must be strictly limited. On the second, the remedy lies in increase of 
remuneration for food to increase powers of resistance; also by the 
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provision of more durable goods to remove hindrances to increased 
production. The present problem is therefore one of “ substitution ” : 
the choice of assigning the available means to “ labour ” or to “ capital 
: goods.” According to the Central Plan Bureau what is necessary 1s (i) 
) restriction of consumptive needs ; (ii) determination of the distribution of 
the means reserved for investment. During the war and after, the price- 
system no longer served its purpose of regulating the stream of goods. 
Correspondingly on the side of investment, there were measures of 
control. Control of investment operated by (i) allocation of raw material ; 
(ii) of machines; (iii) permits to build. The extent of investment was 
limited by the possibility of import of capital goods from abroad. This 
was operated by the Verification Commission for Purchases from Abroad 
(V.A.B.) and the Commission for Capital Goods (C.K.G.). The method 
of operation of these bodies is outlined, and there is a discussion of the 
criteria applicable in investment control. 


Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Statistik. 


Arrit 1947. Das Gerechtigkeitsproblem in der Steuerpolitik : E. Gross- 
MANN. Zum Wirklichkeitsgehalt okonomischer Theorien: LOvUISE 
Sommer. La politique économique du Cardinal de Richelieu: J. 

i HALPERIN. 

, Giornale degli Economisti. 


SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER 1946. Nuovi studi sulla teoria della rendita fondiaria : 
A. GRAZIADEI. Both Ricardo and Marx were led astray in their theories 
of rent by the desire to preserve the labour theory of value. Ricardo’s 
theory of no-rent land implies the absurdity, among others, that some 
owner is letting his land without receiving any return. Marx allows rent 
on all land in use, and explains that agricultural produce normally sells 
above its ‘‘ value” because of the high proportion of variable to constant 
capital in farming. This, however, may not be the case with pastoral 
farming, and in any case implies continual decline in rents with mechanical 
progress. A demand and supply theory is developed, allowing a rent on 
all land in use, on the assumption that there is more than one use to 
which the land may be put. La politica dei lavori pubblici in Italia: 
I. GASPARINI. Figures of the inter-war public works programme in Italy 
in relation to the national income, saving, employment directly and in- 
directly given, etc., are quoted in support of the argument that such a 
method of relieving unemployment is unsatisfactory. The change in the 
distribution of investment from industry and commerce to building and 
works of construction is likely to cause a reduction in the rate of increase 

f of the national income, and is particularly undesirable at a stage of Italy’s 

development when large-scale capital formation in industry is so urgent. 

Sul concetto in genere di rischio e di rischio statico e dinamico : R. MaaGt. 

A continuation. Subjects dealt with are: the possibility of reducing 

risk by a planned rather than market economy, the concept of liquidity, 

risk as.a cost of production, risk and time preference, a critique of 

Kalecki’s “ principle of increasing risk.” Assensi e Dissensi : A. Loria. 

Localizzazione delle industrie e inerzia : U. Toscut. The main results of a 

study (Per gli studi sulla localizzazione delle industrie : Ist. di Geogr., 

Université di Bari, 1942), on empirical lines, of the forces determining 

the location of industry. The importance of inertia (where decisions on 

location are taken by individual entrepreneurs), and the large field for 
free choice often allowed by technical conditions, are stressed. Socializ- 
zaztone e consigli di fabbrica : F. PaGuiaRt. 


oersoCrHr we 
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Rivista di Economia Agraria. 

31 DEcEMBER 1946. Le vicinde economiche di cinque fattorie toscane dal 1910 
8 al 1944; M. Banprni and A. Spacnouti. II prezzo di mercato dei terreni 
al nel primo semestre dell’anno 1946 ed il reddito imponibile catastale : 
0 G. G. Dett’ANGELO and RK. Mepici. Una formula legislativa da rivedere : 
of la minima unita colturale : M. Banprnt and B. Rossi. I cedui castanili 
di Mormanno e la loro utilizzazione : A. Russo. 
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Marcu 1947. Il monopolio fondiario e «4 problemi della terra: V. 
CiarRocca. Prospettive economiche della granicoltuta nelle zone appo- 
derate dell’Italia centrale: E. Pampatoni. Intorno alla relazione 
“Stato e problemi degli studi di economia agraria in Italia” di Giuseppe 
Medici : M. Banpini and Others. 


Review of the Economic Conditions in Italy (banco di Roma). 


Marco 1947. Currency Circulation and Compulsory Wheat Pools: L. 
Ernavupi. Sundry News. Italian Markets. Statistics. 


Moneda y Crédito. 

DECEMBER 1946. La Escuela de Estocolmo frente a la teorta de la cantidad : 
Bertit Onur. El crédito industrial en la organizacién bancaria: L. 
OxariaGa. La ciencia econdmica y la realidad: V. A. AtvarEz. La 
distribucién de la riqueza en la Espatia del siglo XVI: F. G. Quisano. 
La literatura econémica. Observaciones con motivo de un libro del Pro- 
fessor Pigou: J. M. NAHARRO. ; 


Index. 


No. 171. Marcn 1947. Economic Survey. December 15, 1946—March 15, 
1947. 
SuPpPpLEMENT. Marcy 1947. Finland’s War Indemnity : Br. Suvmmanta. 


Revue de la Faculté des Sciences Economiques de l’ Université d’Istanbul. 


Ocroper 1945-Juty 1946. LEléments de définition du systéme économique 
contemporain : H. LAUFENBURGER. Fiir ganz Europa Brot: F. BAapE. 


Skandinaviska Banken Aktiebolag. Quarterly Review. 


Aprit 1947. Notes on the Balance Sheet of the Skandinaviska Banken : 
G. S6pERtuND. Planning and Prices: P. Jacopsson. A New Index: 
P. Brunpewt. The Swedish Tariff: H. G. Tonnporr. A Swedish 
Bank Film. The Economic Situation during the First Quarter of 1947. 





NEW BOOKS. 


British. 


Baster (A. S. J.). The Little Less. An essay in the Political 
Economy of Restrictionism.. London: Methuen, 1947. 7’’. Pp. 
vii + 161. 7s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Brant (Irvine). New Life in Poland. London: Dennis Dobson, 
1946. 7”. Pp. 58. 2s. 


[A popular illustrated account by an American journalist of recent events and 
licies in Poland. The author emphasises that the Russian Army has left 
oland, apart from certain garrisons guarding the through lines of communication. 
At the same time the bulk of the German population has now been evacuated, 
and at the time of writing only about 1-5 millions out of 9 millions remained in 
Poland. He gives some account of industrial and agricultural reconstruction, 
but a reader is left with an impression of immense problems remaining to be 
solved before Poland can play its necessary part in the supply of food, coal and 
other products required for the recovery of Europe.] 


Brooke (RuPEeRtT). Democracy and the Arts. London: Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 1947. 84’. Pp. 32. 6s. 
[To be reviewed.) 
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Brownitow (G. §.). Site Value of Shops. London: Estates 
Gazette Ltd., 1947. 7’’. Pp. 107. Ils. 6d. 


[This little book tries to set out various alternative formulae for the estimation 
of Site Value. For its purpose it will.be most valuable, but the impression that it 
leaves upon a layman is that, while the alternative formulae will yield broadly 
similar results if the same estimates of their various components are included in 
each, there must be wide uncertainties in estimating many of the components, 
and the cumulative error, if focused upon the site value, makes the figure for the 
latter subject to wide, margins of error or difference of judgment.] 


Cote (G. D. H.) and Posteats (R.). The Common People, 1746- 
1946. New and revised edition. London: Methuen, 1946. 7’’. 
Pp. 742. 10s. 


[This is a new edition, considerably re-written, of a book which first appeared 
shortly before the war. In particular a new epilogue has been added, covering in 
outline the years of the Second World War.] 


Cote (MarGARET). The Social Services and the Webb Tradition. 
London: Fabian Publications, 1947. 94’. Pp.12. Is. 


[Mrs. Cole delivered the second Webb Memorial Lecture in succession to Prof. 
Tawney (see below). Mrs. Cole emphasised the three essentials of the ‘‘ Webb 
approach”: accurate and relevant information; practical work for a specific 
purpose rather than general philosophising; the need not only to convince them- 
selves but to convince others. She lays stress on the complexity of social organi- 
sation and the present inadequacy of research and training for the tasks to be 
fulfilled. ] 


Co-operators Year Book, 1946. Leicester: The Co-operative 
Productive Federation Ltd., 1946. 7’’. Pp. 104. Is. 


[This year-book contains a group of short essays, mainly on the relation of the 
co-operative movement to the socialist state. The authors include Prof. G. D. H. 
Cole, Prof. H. Levy, Prof. J. B. Tayler, Dr. N. Barou, Mr. G. Walworth. These 
are followed by a review of the results of co-operative co-partnership societies, 
and directories of co-partnership and co-operative organisations. } 


The Financial Basis of a Scottish Government. Being the Report 
of a Committee of Scottish Convention. Glasgow: Scottish Conven- 
tion, 1947. 84’. Pp. 16. 


[This is the Report of a Committee of the Scottish Convention which has 
considered the financial implications of a devolution of government which left 
agriculture, industry, town and country planning, local government, housing, 
health and education and various minor responsibilities of that character in 
Scottish control, but left defence, foreign affairs and customs in the hands of the 
United Kingdom Government at Westminster.] 


Franks (Smr OLIVER). Central Planning and Control in War and 
Peace. London: Longmans, Green (London School of Economics and 
Political Science), 1947. 8}. Pp.61. 2s. 6d. 


[No economist can afford to deny himself the treat of reading Sir Oliver 
Franks’ pamphlet, and drawing on his great war-time experience as a philosopher 
turned administrator. It goes right to the roots of all the problems of the 
development of the British economy and its future pattern. Sir Oliver Franks 
is convinced that in no foreseeable future can any British government, whether 
of the Right or of the Left, dispense with a great deal of planning, in particular 
the planning of imports and exports and planning to prevent unemployment. 
He asks himself what are the difficulties and dangers of planning that must 
be overcome. He finds the most serious of these in ‘‘the characteristic 
diseases of largeness of scale, woolliness, inertia and rigidity.”” He does not 
underrate these difficulties, but by ‘‘ continuous effort and intelligent con- 
trivance”’ he believes that they can be controlled and rendered relatively 
innocuous. If there is to be central planning and control, what does this 
involve in peace? Sir Oliver Franks would say that it involves two things: an 
idea, an act of intellect; a purpose, which is an objective of action. The idea 
must be the creation of experts, statisticians, economists, administrators. 
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The purpose is an affirmation of the objective by the government of the 
day; ‘its colours have to be nailed to the mast and not to the fence.’”’” And 
the objectives once established must be communicated and become in turn the 
guides to detached action outside the sphere of direct government control. Sir 
Oliver Franks argues that the attainment of a plan requires a unity of purpose, 
and calls therefore for an exceptional measure of leadership, without which it 
may fail. One cannot, in a short note, follow him through all the detail of his 
argument, or into the fascinating issues of the relation of industry to government 
in a planned system, or the problems of over-centralisation of responsibility and 
over-work of higher officials and ministers. On all of these his comments carry 
the wisdom that can come only from the sort of experience that Sir Oliver Franks 
enjoyed in a Civil Service career that took him in the few years of war from a 
start at bottom to the Permanent Secretaryship of the Ministry of Supply.] 












The Future of Chatham House. London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 1946. 9’. Pp. 46. 


[This is the Report of a Committee appointed to review the work accom- 
plished by the Royal Institute of International Affairs during its first twenty-five 
years and to consider the lines of future development and their financial require- 
ments. } 


Ganpui (M. P.). Hand-loom Weaving Industry in India (its Past, 
Present and Future). Bombay: Gandhi & Co., 1946. 94’. Pp. 60. 
Rs. 1/4. 


[Despite the growth of the Bombay and other mills, hand-loom weaving still 
employs four-fifths of the workers in the Indian cotton textile industry (some 2} 
millions are so engaged) and the output has steadily grown from under 1,000 million 
yards at the beginning of the century to 1,500 million yards in recent years. The 
industry is technically somewhere about where the British industry was at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The fly-shuttle is rapidly driving out the throw- a 
shuttle, so that now about two-thirds of the looms are of the former type and one- 
third of the latter, and average production has risen from 4 yards to 7 yards 4 
loom. About a quarter of the cloth consumed in India comes from hand-looms. 
While it helps to solve the great problem of under-employment, the hand-loom 
industry remains depressed and able to pay only the most meagre wages. A 
Hand-Loom Board was established in 1945 to investigate the problems of the 
industry and advise the Government of India.] 


GanpuI (M. P.) (Ed.). The Indian Sugar Industry (1945-46 
annual). Bombay: Gandhi & Co., 1946. 94’. Pp. 118 + 32. 
Rs. 6/8. 


[Mr. M. P. Gandhi’s annual survey of the sugar industry follows its customary 
form. The statistics and record of events is carried down to the end of the 1945-46 
season with preliminary estimates.of 1946-47. Total sugar production in India 
in 1946-47 is estimated at about 1-07 million tons, about the same as in 1937-38, 
but well below the figures for most of the war-time years.] 








































GRUENBAUM (L.). Outlines of a Development Plan for Jewish 
Palestine. Jerusalem: Jewish Agency for Palestine Economic 
Research Institute, 1946. 9}. Pp. xvi-+ 171. 


[This ‘‘ development plan” for Palestine by Dr. Gruenbaum, whose work on the 
Palestine national income will be known to many readers, is, as the author points 
out, not a “‘ blueprint,” or forecast of what is likely to happen so much as an attempt 
to measure the possibilities. After a detailed statistical and factual analysis of 
resources and the necessary investment, the author reached the conclusion that, 
over a period of ten to fifteen years, Palestine could absorb an immigration of 
about 1 million, bringing its total population up to 1-9 million. With an invest- 
ment of about £450 millions it might be hoped to provide a capital equipment 
sufficient to maintain a standard of life about 3% above that of 1936 and at the 
same time to achieve a balance of payments with a ratio of imports to national 
income of about 20%, close to the British ratio, and far below the 1936 ratio of 
about 36%, and with any further investment requirements met from internal 
resources and not by import of capital.] 
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HELLEINER (K. F.) (Ed.). Readings in European Economic His- 
tory. Toronto: University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 
1946. 9”. Pp. 437. 


[This is a book of extracts designed to provide the large numbers of ex-service 
students of the next few years with ‘‘ some representative original contributions 
to the Economic History of Europe.” It contains an introduction of some fifty 

s by the author whose purpose is described as ‘‘ purely didactic,”’ in which he 
gives the broad outline of the whole pieture. This is followed by Marc Bloch’s 
chapter on The Rise of Dependent Cultivation and Seigniorial Institutions from The 
Cambridge Economic History; Eileen Power’s chapter from The Cambridge 
Medieval History on Peasant Life and Rural Conditions; two chapters from Prof. 
Tawney’s The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century; the chapter from Prof. 
Unwin’s Studies in Economic History on The Merchant Adventurers’ Company in 
the Reign of Elizabeth; two chapters from Prof. Nef’s The Rise of the British Coal 
Industry; Prof. Heckshaw’s essay on Mercantilism from the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences; and, finally, two chapters from Prof. Mantoux’s The Industrial 
Revolution in the Eighteenth Century on The Beginnings of Machinery in the Textile 
Industry and The Factories.) 


Hicks (Ursuta K.). Public Finance. London: James Nisbet, 
1947. 74”. Pp. xx-+ 392. 10s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


The Institute of Actuaries Year Book, 1946-47. Cambridge : 
University Press (Institute of Actuaries), 1946. 8}. Pp. 323. 


[This year-book contains, inter alia, an outline of the future scheme of examina- 
tions. ] 


John Maynard Keynes, Baron Keynes of Tilton, 1883-1946. 
(Proceedings of the British Academy.) London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1947. 10’. Pp. 20. 3s. 6d. 


[This Obituary of Lord Keynes is primarily the work of Prof. Pigou, but 
parts of it have been contributed by Mr. George Rylands, who has recorded 
his contributions to the Arts, by Sir Otto Niemeyer and Sir Richard Hopkins, 
who write of Lord Keynes’ work as a public servant, and by Mr. R. F. Kahn, 
who has supplemented Prof. Pigou’s own account of him as an economist.] 


KakaDE (R. G.). A Socio-Economic Survey of Weaving Com- 
munities in Sholapur. Poona: Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, 1947. 8”. Pp. 221. 20s. 


[This study of the Sholapur weaving communities form a part of the larger 
Socio-Economic Survey of Sholapur City which the Gokhale Institute has under- 
taken at the request of the Municipality. It contains a vast store of invaluable 
information both relating to the structure and costs of the industry and the social 
and economic conditions, the ethnology and religion, and the communal life of the 
Padmasalis who migrated to Sholapur and now predominate in the industry. 
Dr. Kakade’s study discloses very serious poverty, malnutrition, indebtedness, 
illiteracy and ill-health.] 


Labour’s Colonial Policy. London: Fabian Publications and 
Victor Gollancz, 1947. 7”. Pp. 28. Is. 


[The first half of this pamphlet is a reprint of an address by Mr. A. Creech 
Jones, Secretary of State for the Colonies, to a meeting held by the Fabian 
Colonial Bureau. It is followed by a brief summary of the main features of 
the more important measures carried through by the present Goverment. ] 


MactEaAN (JOHN). Descriptive Mathematics. Bombay and 
London : Oxford University Press, 1946. 8”. Pp.95. 8s. 6d. 


[This is a recent edition of a text-book for a course in mathematics in the 
University of Bombay. Prof. Maclean has set out to teach those who will later 
use their mathematics in work in other fields the essential techniques. His book 
includes a good deal of mathematical work designed for application to the problems 
of economics, and it may be of interest to others who are teaching in this field.] 
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Mance (Bric.-GEN. Sir OsBorNE). International Road Transport, 
Postal, Electricity and Miscellaneous Questions. London: Oxford 
University Press (Royal Institute of International Affairs), 1947. 8}’’. 
Pp. 258. 12s. 6d. 


[This useful small book gives an account of the various international conven- 
tions and facilities, mainly in Ste field of private and commerical motor transport.] 


MarsHALL (T. H.). Sociology at the Crossroads. London: Lon- 
don School of Economics and Longmans, Green, 1947. 9’’. Pp. 28. 
ls. 6d. 


[Prof. Marshall, in his Inaugural Lecture, has asked the reasons for the present 
popularity of Sociology as a subject of study, what are its functions and its 
relations to economics and other kindred subjects, and what are the profitable 
lines of its development. He regards the distinctive task of Sociology as that of 
synthesis, but believes that “‘ sociologists should not expend all their energies 
in search of vast generalisations, universal laws, and a total comprehension of 
society as such. They are more likely to get there in the end if they don’t try to 
get there now.” Nor does he wish to see mountainous accumulations of semi- 
relevant facts. He believes rather in a middle course where Sociology can handle 
problems of manageable size in the study of “‘ specific social structures in which 
the basic processes and functions have determined meanings.”’] 


PaRKINSON (SiR Cosmo). The Colonial Office from Within. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1947. 84’. Pp. 157. 8s. 6d. 

[To anyone who knows the Colonial Office from outside this intimate, friendly, 
autobiographical record of its workings over the years 1909-1945, by one who 
ended as its Permanent Secretary, will be pure joy. In contrast to the usual 
dry-as-dust accounts of public departments, real human people, many of whom 
one knows, fill its pages. From this book one can get an extremely good idea of 
how the Colonial Office runs, what its responsibilities are, how it is organised, and 
the immense changes in outlook in the years in which Sir Cosmo Parkinson served 
in the Office.] 


Peace and the Public. A Study by Mass-Observation. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1947. 9’. Pp. 59. 2s. 6d. 


[This Mass Observation study discloses a growing belief in the danger of war 
(nearly 60% expect war within twenty-five years), a growing belief in the impor- 
tance of world organisation to maintain peace, but a rapidly declining belief that 
either world government or a world police force is possible. } 


Pigou (A. C.). Aspects of British Economic History, 1918-1925. 
London: Macmillan, 1947. 84’. Pp. viii + 251. 15s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Portsovus (J. A. A.). Scotland and the South. Stirling: Eneas 
Mackay (Published for Scottish Convention), 1947. 7’’. Pp. vi + 76. 
2s. 6d. 


[In this study of the economic and financial relations of Scotland and England, 
“Treasury and Government Relations” are considered in Part I; ‘‘ Balance 
of Payments” in Part II; and ‘‘Some Comparisons between Scottish and 
English Industry ”’ in Part Il. Though on the whole the author confines him- 
self to the presentation of facts and figures, he does not disguise that in his view 
** the balance of the facts (though that cannot be said of all those here set forth) 
does overwhelmingly support the case for a very large measure of self-govern- 
ment for Scotland, and I have not hesitated to draw this conclusion.’’] 


Register of Research in the Social Sciences. No. 4, 1946/7. 
London: National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 1947. 
93”. Pp. 96. For private circulation. 

(This Register of Research, which is designed to keep those responsible for the 
direction of research informed of the fields in which work is progressing in other 
universities and research institutions, is printed only for private circulation and is 
not for publication. It is understood, however, that a limited number of copies 
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are available for such bodies. It is inevitable that the fields in which individual 
workers are researching are constantly being adjusted, and with present delays in 
publication the Register cannot hope to be absolutely up to date. Not all uni- 
versities would appear to have been equally zealous in ensuring the completeness 
and the correction of their returns. Rut it forms a most valuable source of 
information, which might with great advantage be published in the normal way.] 


RupMOSE Brown (R.N.). The Principles of Economic Geography. 
London: Pitman, 1946. 84”. -Pp. xv + 208. 7s. 6d. 

[By slow degrees the teaching of economic geography in the university depart- 
ments of geography would seem to be approaching a little closer to the teaching of 
the same problems in the department of economics. In the past the emphasis of 
the economists has been, perhaps, unduly on considerations of price and output 
decisions, but at least they have kept their eye on the essential part played by 
comparative costs. The geographers have rightly put emphasis on many physical 
and geological factors which have received insufficient stress, but to any economist 
a text-book of economic geography is always apt to seem deficient in awareness 
of the statistical price-cost considerations. Prof. Rudmose Brown treats of 
economic geography largely in terms of the qualitative statement of the influence 
of climate, minerals, natural lines of communication and the like. To the mind of 
an economist he emphasises, perhaps, too little that these factors exert their effects 
through costs, and in many cases can and are surmounted at acost. But when he 
writes about location and the effects of access to raw materials he comes far nearer 
to the orthodox teaching of current economics than have most of his predecessors. 
And he has burdened his book less than are most economic geographies with a 
vast accumulation of comparatively unimportant facts. As a counterpoise to an 
over-simplified view of the pattern on economic life his book will be valuable.] 


RussELL (R.8.). Imperial Preference. London: Empire Econo- 
mic Union. 1947. 84. Pp. 168. 5s. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Suaw (T.). Agricultural Organisation and Marketing Today and 
Tomorrow. London: Brettenham House, 1946. 9”. Pp. 25. 


[A paper read to the Dublin University Commerce and Economic Society. 
The author is largely concerned with the methods of agricultural marketing. He 
— to the defects and imperfections of the traditional markets and considers 

roducers’ Co-operatives, Commodity Marketing Boards of the producer-owned 
and producer-controlled type, State Control, as exemplified mainly in Germany. 
He regards the Marketing Board as, on the whole, the best method, but he would 
argue that the Board needs to control any subsequent production, processing and 
distributive industries if its efforts to secure the greatest amount of Consumer 
price for the original primary producer are to be efficacious. But Mr. Shaw does 
not really show us how to attain his first criterion of the efficiency of a marketing 
system—*“* Does the Consumer have to pay more or less for the product ? ”’] 


Tawney (R. H.). The Webbs and their Work. London: Fabian 
Publications, 1947. 94’. Pp. 16. Is. 


[The Webb Memorial Lecture was created under the Trust founded in 1944 to 
commemorate the life and work of Beatrice Webb. It was appropriate that the 
first lecturer should have devoted himself to the Webbs themselves. Prof. 
Tawney, emphasising the distaste which those two great persons would undoubtedly 
have felt for ‘‘ honorific ritual’? gives nevertheless a picture of them, their 
methods and purposes which is affectionate without idolatry and intimate without 
loss of understanding and objectivity. This lecture should be read by everyone 
who is interested in the Webbs and their impact on the events of to-day—an 
impact surely comparable in significance in their own country with that of Marx or 
Lenin in the shaping of the new Russia.] 


THompson (Joan). Secondary Education for All. London: 
Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1947. 8’. Pp. 17. 1s. 


[This pamphlet analyses the first fifty-four development plans prepared under 
the Education Act of 1944. The plans include that of the L.C.C., 18 County 
Council and 35 County Boroughs. It discusses the types of school that are being 
a and shows considerable divergencies of view between different Authori- 

jes. 
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VENKATASUBBIAH (H.). The Foreign Trade of India 1900-1940. 
A statistical analysis. New Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs 
and Oxford University Press, 1947. 9°’. Pp. 83. 7s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


WEBER (Max). The Theory of Social and Economic Organization. 
London: William Hodge, 1947. 9}. Pp. 404. 30s. 

[This is a very welcome translation of Part I of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. 
Its rather complicated history is described in the Preface. Mr. A. M. Henderson 
began before the war a translation for the present publishers. Dr. Talcott 
Parsons undertook, at their request, to revise and edit Mr. Henderson’s draft. 
Mr. Henderson completed Chapters I and II, covering roughly the fitst 300 pages, 
but was prevented by military service from completing the work. Thus the 
present translation represents an edited and revised version of Mr. Henderson’s 
first chapters, completed by Dr. Talcott Parsons. Despite these difficulties, the 
authors have managed to produce a translation that is reasonably easy to read, 
with a useful introduction to Weber’s work and methodology by Dr. Talcott 
Parsons. | 


WuytTE (ANNE). The Future of Germany. London: Fabian 
Publications, 1947. 8”. Pp. 25. 6d. 

[A useful pamphlet which contains as appendices the essential extracts of the 
records of the Yalta, Potsdam, Conferences, the Level of Industry Agreement, 
and the Anglo-American agreement for the economic fusion of their Zones of 
occupation. The pamphlet recommends: the destruction of war material with 
international inspection teams after the end of occupation; prohibition on re- 
creation of the Wehrmacht; complete denazification; devolution of all possible 
responsibility to the Landtage and reduction of the Control Commission to a 
number of small export teams to intervene only on specified policy issues; the 
Germans to be left to decide the final administrative structure of Germany; coal 
and electric power exports to be stopped till output is greater; a full production 
plan for permitted industries and revision of the Level of Industry agreement; 
maintenance of political democracy in the Western Zones at least ; every endeavour 
to promote economic unity; retention of Ruhr, Rhineland and Saar in Germany, 
though with inspection of the Ruhr; opposition to existing Polish-German 
frontier; cessation of reparations from dismantling plant and instead the taking of 
reparations from current deliveries.] 


Wricnt (F. J.). Commerce. Vol. III. The Economics of Com- 
merce and Industry. London: The English Universities Press Ltd., 
1947. 8}. Pp. 287. 7s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed. ] 
American. 


Barn (J. S.). The Economics of the Pacific Coast Petroleum 
Industry. Part 3: Public Policy Toward Competition and Pricing. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1947. 9’. 
Pp. x 4- 130. $3.00. 

[This is the third volume of a series that was first noted in the Economic 
Journal of June—September, 1944. It deals with public policy towards competi- 
tion and pricing.] 

Bayxkov (A. M.). Soviet Foreign Trade. Princeton University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1946. 9’. Pp. 98 + tables. 
lls. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Burns (A. F.). Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. Stepping Stones Towards the 
Future. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1947. 
9”. Pp. 91. 


[This is the Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. The second Part, filling two-thirds of the booklet, is 
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occupied by research reports, which show the progress in the main fields in which 
the N.B.E.R. is working. The first Part is a discussion in general terms by Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, the Director of Research, mainly of the place of forecasting in 
the creation of economic policy and thus as a goal of research, which deserves 
widespread attention.] 


Communist Infiltration in the United States. Its Nature and how 
to Combat It. Washington D.C.: Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1946. 9’. Pp. 40. 25 cents. 


[This pamphlet purports to describe the methods used by Communism to gain 
influence in American national life. The methods described include the creation 
of “ fronts,” the pervasion of the Unions, the exercise of influence on the Civil 
Service and the introduction of “ specialists ’’ with Communist leanings, the 
domination of the left-wing press, attempts to penetrate broadcasting, publishing, 
motion-pictures. The American Chamber of Commerce pleads for the exposure 
of all these suspected activities, and the destruction of the ‘‘ Fifth Column.’’] 


DacceEtt (S. T.) and Carter (J. P.). The Structure of Trans- 
continental Railroad Rates. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press (Cambridge University Press), 1947. 9’’. Pp. 
viii + 165. 22s. 6d. 

[This is a most interesting and competent monograph on the methods of 
calculation of railway rates both on the exports and imports of the Western 
States of the U.S.A. from the East. A number of incongruities become apparent 
between the treatment of long- and short-hauls in the two directions. On the 
whole rates are more favourable to the promotion of exports of foodstuffs east- 
ward than to the countervailing movement of imported manufactures from the 
East. But the study has a much more general application to methods of rate- 
making anywhere in the world, and to the effects of rate-making on economic and 
industrial development. ]} 


Economic Research and the Development of Economic Science and 
Public Policy. Twelve Papers presented at the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary Meeting of the National Bureau of Economic Research. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946. 9’. Pp. 198. 
$1.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 


EvErReEtTT (J. R.). Religion in Economics. A study of John Bates 
Clark, Richard T. Ely, Simon N. Patten. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1946. 9’. Pp. xiii + 160. $2.50. 

[Prof. Everett’s study is of general as well as special interest. While he 
himself is primarily concerned with the religious backgrounds of thought of some 
of the leading American economists (John Bates Clark, Richard T. Ely and 
Simon N. Patten receive special examination), he is inevitably led into a general 
examination of the philosophical and sociological background of their economic 
thinking. His book makes a real and important contribution to the under- 
standing of the development of American economic thought, and deserves the 
attention of all who are interested in the history of economic thought, there or 
elsewhere. | 


Goup (J. M.). Output and Productivity in the Electric and Gas 
Utilities, 1899-1942. New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1946. 9’. Pp. 189. $3.00. 

[To be reviewed.] ; 


Guides to the Harvard Libraries. No.1. Economics and Business- 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library, 1947. 7}. Pp. 
x-+ 64. 

[This account of the library resources of Harvard for the study of economics 
and business is the work of Dr. A. H. Cole, Librarian of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. It describes the various Harvard libraries 
and gives a critical account of the types of books that are to be found in each, 
conditions of access and borrowing, methods of locating a book, bibliographical 
resources, and so on.] 
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International Financial Stabilization. New York: Irving Trust 
Company, 1944. 9’. Pp. xvii + 186. 
{To be reviewed. ]} 


Jacopy (N. H.) and Sautnigr (R. J.). Business Finance and 
Banking. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1947. 
9’ Pp. vili+ 241. $3.50. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Kriz (M. A.). Postwar International Lending. Princeton Uni- 
versity : International Finance Section, Department of Economics and 
Social Institutions, 1947. 9’’. Pp. 29. 


(This pamphlet assesses the volume and direction of post-war international 
lending and seeks to appraise its success, presenting for that purpose some most 
valuable statistical tables. Dr. Kriz argues that on the whole things have been 
done better than in the period 1918-20. First, the war-time debt-credit structure, 
because of the lend-lease settlements, is free of a huge deadweight burden—that 
is not of course true of sterling debts. Second, interest rates are substantially 
lower. But one cannot help feeling that the pamphlet reflects too little the 
lessons of the past year, and the realisation that it has brought of the slowness 
of possible recovery because of the limitations of world supplies of important 
foodstuffs and materials and the difficulties due to the interdependence of many 
countries, some of which are still prostrated by physical destruction or particular 
shortages. Nor does the pamphlet help one to understand better the problem 
of the next few months—the growing scarcity of dollars. Can we look to 
America to go on lending on a scale sufficient to finance a favourable balance of 
$1 billion a month ?] 


Kuznets (Stmon) assisted by Epstern (LILLIAN) and JENKS 
(ELizABETH). National Product since 1869. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1946. 9’’. Pp. xvi+ 239. $3.00. 

[To be reviewed. ] : 


MaxwEL (J. A.). The Fiscal Impact of Federalism in the United 
States. Harvard Economic Studies 79. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1946. 8}’. Pp. 
427. 28s. ; 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Metz (H. W.) and Jacosstein (M.). A National Labor Policy. 
Washington D.C. : Brookings Institution, 1947. 9’. Pp. ix + 164. 

{In the course of the past couple of decades there has been a great body of 
new legislation in the U.S. concerned with problems of collective bargaining, the 
right to organise and tc strike, the recognition of Unions, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion and the like. The authors of this study have brought the whole existing 
system under review, and set out the alternative policies now open.] 

Mitts (F. C.). Price-Quantity Interactions in Business Cycles. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946. 9”. 
Pp. 140. $1.50. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


National Debt Series. No. 1. Our National Debt after Great 
Wars. 1946. Pp. 12. No. 3. Our National Debt and Interest 
Rates. 1947. Pp. 19. New York: Committee on Public Debt 
Policy. 11’. 25 cents. 

[Of these two, No. 1 is a popular presentation of the problems of a large 
national debt, which was prepared, just before his death, by Brig.-General L. P. 
Ayres for the Committee on Public Debt Policy, a body which contains a number 
of names distinguished both in U.S. industry and in the teaching of economics. 
The study emphasises the inflationary effects of the five major wars in which the 
U.S. has been engaged, and the subsequent painful deflations which have followed 
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each war in the past. While interest of $5 billions must now be paid, this is only 
37% greater in relation to the national income than was the debt after the Civil 
War. The history of the past has shown that weak financial policies were more to 
be feared than inadequate or failing resources. No. 2 is the work of Dr. J. J. 
O’Leary. It argues the great size of interest payments on the national debt, and 
the importance of not permitting higher rates. At the same time the author, in 
the interest of those who desire to lay up savings for old-age or hard-times, would 
not wish to see any considerable reduction of rates below 24%. He is partly 
influenced also by fear of inflation and the inefficacy of Federal Reserve Control. 
He does not greatly fear an insufficiency of effective demand for some time ahead, 
but would wish to see some flexibility in interest rates. ] 


NaTIONAL PLANNING AssocraTION. Planning Pamphlets. Wash- 
ington D.C.: National Planning Association, 1947. 7}”. 


[Nos. 54 and 55. The Big 4 in Germany, by D. L. Glickman. Pp. vii + 76. 
50 cents. No. 56. Dare Farmers Risk Abundance? What do you Think ? 
Pp. 53. 25 cents. Nos. 57 and 58. The Future of German Reparations, by 
D. Ginsburg. Pp. 80. 50 cents. No. 59. Obstacles to Multilateral Trade, by 
J. B. Condliffe. Pp. 46. 25 cents.] 


PeTruzzELLi (N. M.). Some Technical Aspects of Foreign Trade 
Statistics with special reference to Valuation. Washington D.C. : 
Catholic University of America Press, 1946. 9’’. Pp. x + 252. 


[The author of this Ph.D. Thesis of the Catholic University of America was 
engaged during the war in a section of the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. He sets out 
the very wide divergencies in the methods of recording imports and exports and 
his book will be a useful work of reference. It is plain, however, that the desider- 
atum of international uniformity will be difficult, or even impossible, of achieve- 
ment so long as customs records seem to be at the same time a statement of the 
payment to the foreigner and of the basis of assessment for import duties. The 
accuracy of the former is apt to suffer in the interest of the fair assessment of the 
latter.] 


Sniper (J. L.). The Guarantee of Work and Wages. Harvard 
University : Graduate School of Business Administration, 1947. 8”. 
Pp. xi+ 191. $2.75. 


[This is a study, based on the working experience of a number of American 
firms, of guarantees of work and wages. The advantages of guaranteed work, 
such as annual employment, are very great. A firm has the maximum of incen- 
tive to plan its operations so as to steady employment, and marginal cost over 
short periods is so much reduced as to make long-period stock-building, for 
example, profitable, and from a cyclical point of view the danger of firms adopting 
short-sighted and anti-social policies is much reduced. At the same time the 
reduction of insecurity for the worker is of immense social and pyschological 
advantage. Thus the question is clearly of first-rate importance. Prof. Snider 
has described in Part I the methods of the various firms and has assessed their 
success. Almost equally interesting is his account of certain failures, and the 
reasons why some experiments have been abandoned. In Parts IT and III he 
sets out the next steps which he believes to be practicable towards security of 
work and wages and more long-range objectives for employment security.] 


SourHarp (F. A.). The Finances of European Liberation, with 
special reference to Italy. New York: King’s Crown Press for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), 1946. 9’. Pp. ix + 206. 16s. 

[This book illustrates from the experience of Italy, the financial problems of 
administration in a newly liberated country. The author was Financial Adviser 
at Allied Force Headquarters and shared the responsibility of planning many of 
the developments which he here describes and analyses. ] 


VickrEy (W.). Agenda for Progressive Taxation. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1947. 8}. Pp. x + 496. $4.75. 
[To be reviewed. ] 
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Votre (P. A.). The International Financial and Banking Crisis. 
Washington D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1945. 9”. 
Pp. 123. 

[A Ph.D. Thesis of the Catholic University of America. ] 


Dutch. 


Scur6per (E. F.). The Marginal Utility Theory in the United 
States of America. Nijemegen: Centrale Drukkerij N.V., 1947. 
93’. Pp. 121. 


(The author has attempted to study what he regards as important incon- 
sistencies both as between different writers and within the writings of individual 
writers. He seeks to give an account of the present status of utility theory in 
America and the divergent trends that have become apparent. ]} 


Italian. 


Parr (G. U.). Introduction to Post-war Reconstruction Pro- 
grammes. Rome: International Institute of Agriculture, 1944. 
9}. Pp. 265. 

[This volume represents an attempt to set out the prolegomena to any study of 
agriculture and nutrition: the factors determining real income and its growth, 
the causes and remedies of unemployment, the problems of monetary rehabilita- 
tion, of taxation and government finance, international borrowing, and the guiding 
principles of individual and State planning.] 


Norwegian. 


Wop (K. G.). Plan for Velstand. TVA og Norge. Oslo: 
N.K.L.s Forlag, 1947. 8’. Pp. 99. 


[This is a popular account of the Tennessee Valley developments with some brief 
consideration of the applicability of such methods to Norway.] 


Swiss. 


Uberbeschaftigung und Frankenparitét. Aussenwirtschaftliche 
Probleme der Nachkriegskonjuntur. St. Gallen: Verlag der Fahr’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1947. 8’. Pp. x + 147. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Official Publications. 
BRITISH. 


DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION AND Suppty. Forecast of 1947 
Investment by Canadian Business. Ottawa: King’s Printer and 
Controller of Stationery, 1947. 94’. Pp. 39. 


[This investment forecast is based mainly on a special survey of the invest- 
ment programmes of a large proportion of business enterprises. The estimate 
would suggest that, as compared with a figure of $742 millions for 1945, and 
an estimate of $1,135 millions for 1946, the total investment in durable physical 
assets in 1947 may amount to $1,739 millions. This report is worth the atten- 
tion of those who are faced with the problems of making similar estimates for 
the United Kingdom or other countries.] 


DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION AND Suppty. Production of 
Basic and Building Materials in Canada. Outlook 1947. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, 1947. 10’. Pp. 22. 


[This report presents the statistics for 1946 and estimates for 1947 of all main 
building materials. The demand for all materials is keen, but the only significant 
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shortages would appear to be of a few imported materials, including window glass 
and certain plumbing and heating apparatus. Compared with the difficulties in 
this field in Britain, Canada’s position is favourable.] 


DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION AND SuPPLY. Research and, 
Scientific Activity Canadian Federal Expenditures, 1938-1946. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, 1947. 10”. 
Pp. 48. 


[A very interesting factval and statistical analysis of the volume of research 
being conducted in Canada. In 1938 the total expenditure by the Dominion 
Government on research, amounting to $5 millions, represented 0-1% of the 
gross national expenditure. In 1945 the similar expenditure was $35 millions, 
representing 0-3% of the gross national expenditure. An introductory section 
argues the importance of research in any economy in which investment oppor- 
tunities are in danger of lagging behind savings at a high level of activity.] 


London Passenger Transport Board. Thirteenth Annual Report 
and Accounts. Year Ended 31 December, 1946. London: London 
Passenger Transport Board, 1947. 13”. Pp. 61. 


[The thirteenth Annual Report of the L.P.T.B. contains all the relevant 
operating statistics as well as the financial results. An account of the events of 
the past year includes discussions of the terms of nationalisation, of the growth of 
traffic, of capital investment and the programme of new works, and of fares and 
charges. ] 


Provincial—Municipal Relations in British Columbia. Report of 
the Commissioner, H. Carl Goldenberg. Victoria, B.C.: Legislative 
Assembly, 1947. 10}’’. Pp. 190. 


(Mr. Carl Goldenberg was appointed a sole Commissioner to inquire into certain 
problems of the relations between the Province of British Columbia and the 
municipalities within it. His Report deals with a wide range of problems, includ- 
ing municipal organisation, functions and expenditures, debts, revenues, form of 
taxation, and social services. In his Report, apart from the specific recom- 
mendations relating to his terms of reference, he has amassed a great deal of 
valuable statistical material relating to the Province. ] 


Review of the Trade of India in 1943-44. Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, 1946. 93”. Pp. 254. 6s. 6d. 

[This annual report follows its customary form and provides the usual tabular 
analysis of India’s trade. The quantum of Indian imports (1927-28 = 100) 
declined from 95-7 in 1937-38 to 33-3 in 1942—43 and rose very slightly to 35-4 in 
1943-44. The quantum of exports declined substantially less, from 103-1 in 
1937-38 to 63-2 in 1942-43 and 54-5 in 1943-44.] 


RuraLt RECONSTRUCTION Commission. Rural Amenities. Can- 
berra: Commonwealth Government Printer, 1945. 94’. Pp. 92. 
[A survey of rural housing, electricity and water supplies, health services, and 


education, and the amenities provided for the rural population by the County 
towns. | 


AMERICAN. 


Articles of Agreement. International Monetary Fund and Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, Bretton Woods, N.H., July 1 to 
22,1944. Washington D.C.: U.S. Treasury, 1944. 9°’. Pp. vi+ 89. 

(This contains the Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, 
with the Schedules of Quotas, and the Articles of Agreement of the International 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development, with the Schedules of Subscriptions 
and of provisions for the election of Executive Directors. ] 
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The Steel and Steel-using Industries of California. Sacramento, 
California: State Reconstruction and Re-employment Commission, 
1946. 9”. Pp. 408. $1.50. 

[This study, prepared in the Bureau of Business and Economic Research in 
the University of California under the general direction of Dr. E. T. Grether, is 
very much more than its title suggests. For as a background to a study of the 
potential demand upon the greatly expanded western steel industry, the authors set 
out the whole war-time growth of industry and markets in California and the 
Western States generally. For any problem of that area this would afford an 
invaluable work of reference.] 


INTERNATIONAL. 


Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. First Report of the Secretary 
General for the year 1946. London: Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
1947. 93’. Pp. 69. 

[This Report contains a record of the history of the reparation problem 
through the various Conferences, the creation of the I.A.R.A., the principles 
established for allocation, and the work of the Agency in relation to various types 
of German assets. It includes the full text of the Level of Industry Agreement 
and a statement of the plants made available for reparation and their valuations]. 


International Monetary Fund. First Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Governors. Report of the Executive Directors and Summary 
Proceedings, September 27 to October 3, 1946. Washington D.C.: 
International Monetary Fund, 1946. 9’. Pp. 128. 

[This contains the Annual Report of the Executive Directors on the establish- 
ment and status of the Fund and the problems facing it, followed by a record of 
the Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting.] 


International Monetary Fund. Schedule of Par Values, announced 
December 18, 1946. Washington D.C. : International Monetary Fund, 
1946. 6”. Pp. 8. 

[This contains the par values that have been accepted as the initial rates under 
the I.M.F. measured in four ways: grams of five gold per currency ‘unit; cur- 
rency units per troy ounce of fine gold; currency units per U.S. dollar; U.S. cents 
per currency unit.} 


Selected Documents, Board of Governors Inaugural Meeting, 
Savannah, Ga., March 8 to 18, 1946. Washington D.C.: International 
Monetary Fund, 1946. 9’. Pp. 60. 


{A brief summary of the business transacted at the Meeting of Savannah. It 
carries a melancholy memory as the last public service of Lord Keynes. ] 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 


Vol. CIX. Principal Contents of Forthcoming Issues. Parts II and III, 1946 


The Statistical Study of Infectious Diseases ...  ... 0... 0 0. sue vee eee, Major Greenwood, F.R.S. 
(With Discussion) 
Improvements in Methods of Census and Survey Analysis... ...  ...  «. +» J. P. Mandeville 
(With Discussion) 
Wool in the World Economy i i i «+ Gerda Blau, Ph.D. 
(With Discussion) 
Mutual Aid between the U.S. and the British Empire, 1941-45 caps acta: ex tle, ae R. G. D, Allen 
(With Discussion) 
Miscellaneous Articles, Reviews of Books, Current and Statistical Notes. 
Price ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY Annual Subscription 
15/- each part. 4, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. (post free) 61/- 











April-June, 1947 Volume XVIII, No. 2 
The Decline and Fall of Greek Democracy 1933-1936 ... oe avs ... By Sir SypNey WATERLOW 
The Current Political Scene in the United States ine a See a «. By Haro» Zincx 
Accountancy in the Modern State... oon one bob Te iene a -. By Henry Surra 
Unesco’s Task ... wn oe oes os ... By Rrrcnte CaLpEer 
The Administrative Reconstruction Examination tes oe des owe «. By F. W. Hotpen 
The Jewish Communal Villages in Palestine one oon one ose . - By Epwin Samvet 
Sydney Buxton and the Fair Wages Clause one ove we _ “By Hon. Sir R, D. Denman 
5s. Annual Subscription £1 post free. 
Published by Turnstile Press, Limited, 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.r 














OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
CONTENTS OF JANUARY, 1947 ISSUE 


Obituary : Charles Samuel Myers rs os oe we. ae aie oe ... By Cyril Burt 
The Institute’s 25th Anniversary Renee . 

A New Analysis of Intelligence : a Critical Notice eee oe ove oe ove By C. S. Myers 
“Field Research in Flying Training . dus oo . os on ove By C. B. Frisby 
An Investigation into the Measurement of Technical Abtity... one ons ous By L. J. Drew 
Book Reviews 


Annual Subscription £1 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Aldwych House, London, W.C.2 




















CONTENTS, DECEMBER, 1946. Where are we Going ?—L. G. Melville. Travelling to Work—D. Cochrane, 
The Australian Social Services Contribution and Income Tax Acts, 1946—H.S.Carslaw. The Nationalization 
of the Bank of New Zealand—C. G. F. Simkin. An Index of Engineering Unemployment, 1852-1943—V, ¢. 
Butlin, Public Control of Town Milk Supply in New Zealand—H. R. Rodwell. 





THE ECONOMIC RECORD 


The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 
PUBLISHED HALF-YEARLY IN JUNE AND DECEMBER 








Single copies 5s. (Australian). Annual subscription 10s. (Australian). 
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